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NEWS OF 


N Monday last, according to a Berlin broadcast, Hitler: and 

Mussolini, with their chiefs of staff, met in a town in upper 
Italy. “ Military questions were discussed.” Commenting on that 
laconic announcement, the political correspondent of the German 
News Agency remarks that the military character of the meeting 
is an “impressive reply” to the Anglo-American “ attempt to shift 
military operations against Italy to the political field.” Perhaps, 
indeed, we have here the explanation for this staging, on Italian 
soil, of a Fiihrer whose movements have been so long wrapt in 
obscurity. It had become absolutely necessary to Mussolini that 
Hitler should make some sign that could be observed by the Italian 
people. Allied armies are advancing across Sicily and may at any 
moment be threatening the mainland of Italy. Italians have been 
listening to the words—“ political” as well as military in their 
implications—addressed to them by President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill. They were told that it was Mussolini who plunged them 
into a war which he thought had already been won by--Hitler, 
“a brutal destroyer of peoples and liberties.” They were told that 
their sons had been fighting in distant battlefields to aid Nazi 
Germany, and that by this Germany they were being betrayed and 
abandoned. In his desperation Mussolini has called upon Hitler 
to give some sign that he is still making military plans with Italy, 
and that he is not leaving them wholly in the lurch. This is the 
probable reason why Hitler has been dragged out of his retreat 
and paraded on Italian soil—to put a little heart into the distressed 
and despairing Italians. It may well be, too, that the Germans 
have an eye on the Balkans. They have reason to be uneasy. at the 
reactions in Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary, the satellites who 
see Italy deserted by Hitler in her extreme need, and fear that their 
turn too may be not far distant. 


The Bombardment of Rome 

It is important ‘to insist that the powerful air-raid on Rome last 
Monday was directed against important military targets only, the 
utmost care being taken to avoid striking at religious or cultural 
objects. It scarcely needs sayiug that for this country, and no doubt 
also for the Government, it is distressing in the extreme to be put 
to the necessity of bombarding a city which is a treasured possession 
not of Italy only but of the civilised world. There are many persons 
in this country who regard Rome as the most beautiful of all cities. 
It contains monuments of unequalled interest both for the historian 
and the lover of architecture and art. Rome was not built by 
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Fascists, and its destruction would grieve Britons scarcely less than 
Italians. But it is clear that the importance of aiming at military 
objectives only and avoiding damage to religious and cultural monu- 
ments has been impressed upon all who planned the raid and upon 
the pilots concerned in it. The city cannot be wholly spared. Not 
only is it the centre of the Fascist war direction, but, with its 
railway station and marshalling yards, it is a vital link in the north 
and south communications of the enemy, and of special importance 
at this moment when big reinforcements are being sent from the 
north towards the scene of operations in the south. Pilots have 
made intensive studies of the ground-plan of Rome, so that they 
know exactly what to aim at and what to avoid; their action has 
been that of precision bombing conducted by daylight. It was 
clearly impossible to allow the enemy to seek security within a 
sanctuary immune from attack, and to use it for offensive operations 
against us. The Allies have taken the only course open to them, 
but it is a relief to know that they are sparing no pains to avoid 
regrettable destruction, 


Allied Rulers in Sicily 


The Allies are now addressing themselves to a new task that will 
become of ever-growing dimensions as they advance into country 
hitherto owned or occupied by the enemy in Europe. They have 
to rule and impose order on territory recently controlled by the 
tyrants. Already in Sicily it has become necessary to provide for 
the civil government of the regions we have conquered. Prepara- 
tions, it is gratifying to know, have been made in advance by the 
British and Americans jointly. General Sir Harold Alexander has 
been appointed Military Governor of the island, and under him an 
organisation called the Allied Military Government of Occupied 
Territory (Amgot) has been set up, with Lord Rennell of Rodd as 
chief civil affairs officer, and Brigadier-General Frank McSherry, 
of the United States Army, as Deputy Chief. The staff will consist 
of a mixed team of British and Americans who have been previously 
trained for this work. Fascists will be removed from their posts, 
but for the rest local officials will be required to carry on duties 
subject to the direction of Amgot, and ordinary citizens, under a 
firm but benevolent rule, are encouraged to go about their ordinary 
business. In the nature of things such an arrangement must be 
provisional, but it is of the highest importance that a success should 
be made of this great enterprise of creating order under Allied 
occupation. Not the least significant element in the situation is 
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that British and Americans will be partners engaged on the same 
task, exploring together the possibilities of the new situation, In 
civil affairs as in fighting they will. be gaining experience of co- 
operation which may point the way to still wider co-operation in 
the future 


Canada’s Great Effort 

Nothing is more difficult in the framing of communiqués than 
to give the right measure of publicity to the different national 
units engaged—Indian, Dominion, Colonial, British and now 
American, or even as between English and Scottish. In the earlier 
phases of the North African fighting so much prominence (just in 
itself) was given to Australian, New Zealand and Indian troops, 
that most people in the United States came to suppose that the 
inhabitants ot this island were leaving others to fight for them, 
at a time when in fact 75 per cent. of the casualties were native 
British. That these difficulties still exist is shown by Mr. Mackenzie 
King’s objection to General Eisenhower’s opening communiqué on 
Sicily, which said that the landings were made by “ Allied troops ” 
and did not mention Canadians specifically. Mr. Churchill dealt 
with the point sensibly and tactfully in replying last Tuesday to 
a question in the House of Commons, and it is to be hoped that 
the large amount of separate mention since accorded to the 
Canadians has effaced any sense of grievance in the Dominion. 
That Canadians should be sensitive was not surprising, for their 
all-round war effort has been phenomenal, and they had gone all 
this time with hardly any battle-glory to adorn it. Even now only 
part of their fighting strength has joined in; part is reserved for 
a further enterprise. As to their industrial war record, two facts 
may convey some idea of its scale. First, that among all the Allied 
eountries Canada ranks fourth as a war-producer—that is, behind 
America, Britain and Russia only. Secondly, that (as stated in 
Parliament ten days ago by Sir Arthur Salter) the Dominion, besides 
building quantities of naval craft, is now producing as much new 
merchant tonnage as the United Kingdom. 


Mr. Bevin’s Mine Policy 

Upon Mr. Bevin, who bears no responsibility for either the pre- 
war or the war-time mistakes which have combined to produce 
our coal shortage, has fallen the invidious task of finding the 
indispensable labour to cope with it. Some time ago he induced 
the Government to allow young men to volunteer for mining 
instead of military service ; and as the offer has yielded only 3,000 
additional workers, or not more than Io per cent. of the minimum 
number needed, he finds himself reduced now to the alternative 
of “directing,” i.¢e., conscribing, young workers into the mines. 
Wisely he announced this in the first instance to the conference of 
the Mineworkers’ Federation, with a delegation from which he will 
arrange terms and details. The Federation do not like the idea, 
but as patriotic men they will reconcile themselves to its necessity. 
There is still. an alternative, if they could (no one else can) bring 
it about. That is to overcome the absenteeism of a certain per- 
centage of their members, who regularly take Monday off and 
usually one or more other days in the week as well. The attitude 
of the Federation officials on this matter has been to resent anyone 
else talking about it, and to declare that they can and wilf put it 
right themselves. But unfortunately’ they have not been able to; 
it continues. The truth is that the trade union officials are on 
difficult ground for dealing with it. For most of the absentees 
belong to the young and unmarried, that is, to the very class apt 
to preponderate at the otherwise ill-attended lodge meetings, by 
whose votes the Federation is in the main ruled. 


Liberal Re-union 


Sir Archibald Sinclair’s announcement to his followers assembled 
in conference that Mr. Ernest Brown and he are to discuss 
the re-union of the Liberal party, will be widely welcomed by all 
who recognise the values still attaching ‘to that party in its eclipse. 
Looking backward and asking what brought it low, the historian 
may probably find the chief, though not the only, cause in the 
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short-sighted discussions, largely personal, which not once but 
repeatedly disrupted its ranks. Re-union alone will not save it, yet 
it is the first and indispensable step. One is bound in the same 
breath to admit that a resolution passed by the conference itself 
at its closing meeting shows the disruptive spirit still very much 
alive—the resolution which banned without qualification any Liberal 
Participation in a coalition after the war. Sir Archibald Sinclair 
hastened to remind the conference (which had here flouted its own 
executive) that the vote had no binding force. Liberal Ministers 
would, when the time came, decide their course, having regard to 
the details of the situation then presenting itself and the opinion 
formed of them by the Liberal Parliamentary party. That is 
common sense. . 


Widening War Pensions 

In the House of Commons last Tuesday it was generally recog- 
nised that the Government’s recent White Paper on war pensions 
and allowances represented a large advance on the system as worked 
out in the previous Great War, and that in this it had, broadly speak- 
ing, the opinion of the country behind it. The public are naturally 
not versed in all the details of a very difficult and many-sided 
problem, but they are aware of their debt to the fighting men, and 
wish to see less haggling over its repayment. Yet to translate 
wishes into deeds is not easy. One policy would be to 
go “all out,” and to say that, just as under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, an accident, no matter by whom caused, entitles to 
compensation, so during the period of war service any disability, 
however incurred, should entitle to pension or allowance, Another 
policy would be to stick to the jurisprudence of war pensions as 
hitherto established, whereby only such injuries qualify for pension 
or allowance as can be shown to have been at least partially caused 
by service. Both these extremes are logical, but no virtue neces- 
sarily rests in either of them. It may well be, and indeed that is 
how it turns out, that a half-way house avoids, on the one hand, 
the niggardliness and red-tape which had so incensed the public, 
and on the other that financial recklessness which it is as much 
the duty of Members of Parliament as the Government to resist. 
It is necessary to recall the obligation that rests on -Parliament to 
consider both aspects of this problem. With Members subjected to 
pressure in one direction only, we shall probably see the slide to 
the “all out” position completed sooner or later. The objections 
to this are, of course, prudential. The decline in the birth-rate has 
produced and is producing a situation in which the proportion of 
pensioners to earners in this country twenty-five years hence will be 
such as no country has ever known hitherto. We ought not com- 
pletely to ignore that factor. 


A Birth-Rate Inquiry 

The House of Commons debate on the birth-rate at the end of 
last week was not entirely without result, since it occasioned the 
announcement by Mr. Ernest Brown that the Government will 
institute. “an inquiry on the broadest basis into the whole question.” 
That is very good news, even though neither the form of the inquiry 
nor its precise terms of reference have yet been settled. The long 
apathy of Governments on this matter, reflecting, it would seem, 
an at least equal apathy among the heads of the Civil Service, has 
been very difficult to understand. The subject is one of which it 
does not take long to grasp at least the outlines ; and no one who 
has done so but must feel that here more than at any other point 
the whole future of our nation, our Empire and our civilisation 
faces a threat as yet entirely unsurmounted. Nothing very new 
emerged in the Parliamentary debate; the best general statement 
of the case being made by Miss Eleanor Rathbone, while Sir 
Edward Grigg made a very good special point, when he blamed 
the Ministry of Health for allowing maternity and child welfare 
premises to be diverted by local authorities to war purposes and 
closed to maternity and child welfare. That the problem is a 
complicated one and has cultural, moral, and psychological, as well 
as economic aspects, is no reason for not going ahead on remedies 
which, though partial, can be shown to be effective in their own 
sphere. Much can be done which need not wait pending inquiry. 
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A NEW ERA IN EDUCATION 


OR more than two years the Government have been systemati- 

cally exploring all sides of the question of national educa- 
tion. They have consulted Education Authorities, the religious 
denominations and other bodies with a view to decisions on 
obscure or controversial issues; and have now declared their 
policy for educational reconstruction, not in the form of a Bill, 
but in a White Paper, which is open for public discussion and 
criticism before a Bill is introduced. This procedure is right. 
Education must be the granite structure on which the better 
democracy for which we are fighting is to be built, and it can 
only be sound if it is itself shaped in accordance with the best 
informed opinion of all shades in all parts of the country. That 
opinion has been developing and crystallising during the last 
twenty years in the light of what has already been done and 
of what has been palpably neglected. The hopes fostered by 
the Fisher Act in the last war and by subsequent reports and 
recommendations have not been realised. The system that we 
already have has been likened to a mosaic composed of many 
separate pieces put together. But it lacks the shape of a mosaic. 
We are told that it is the practice of this country to build anew 
on the basis of tradition. But traditional links may be preserved 
at too great a cost. With much that belongs to the past we 
need a clean break, and to start anew with the new conceptions 
of education. 

The report that is before us shows that the President and the 
Board have realised the immensity of the task, and that it requires 
a radical re-shaping of the whole structure from top to bottom, 
making it indeed into a single structure, organically constituted. 
It is boldly and imaginatively conceived, and we recognise at 
once that it is a generous response to the opinion of progressive 
educationists and of social reformers who require that education 
should be the living basis on which British democracy is to be 
built. The system outlined is stated to be nothing less than a 
recasting of the national education service, based on the “ principle 
that education is a continuous process conducted in successive 
stages.” It begins at the bottom, with the child of two, and ends 
at the top, with the adult citizen whose education should never 
end. In imposing on Local Education Authorities the duty to 
provide such nursery schools as the Board may deem necessary, 
it will enable the educational system to scrve a social purpose 
both in ensuring care for children between two and five, and in 
relieving the mother of a task often beyond her powers. It hands 
on the child of five, mentally and physically cared for, to be 
taken in charge by the primary schools. 

The educational system proper will be organised in three pro- 
gressive stages to be known as primary, secondary, and further 
education, the duty being imposed on the authorities to make 
effective provision for all persons up to the point where they 
are capable of profiting by its services. Primary education will 
be up to the age of eleven. The horror of the competitive 
“special place” examination which afflicted the eleven-year-olds 
will be abolished ; henceforward they will be passed out in 
accordance with an assessment of their aptitudes to secondary 
schools, where they will remain till they are fifteen (at some later 
stage, sixteen). The secondary schools will be of three different 
types, designed to provide for children with different apti*edes—- 
grammar, modern, and technical—and it is emphasised that they 
are to be of equal standing, and no fees whatever will be charged 
in any schools maintained by the Local Education Authorities. 
At the age of fifteen children will either have more full-time 
schooling, or they will goon into industry or commerce, but in 
the latter case their education wil! not be at an end. They wili 
be required to attend an appropriate centre at least one day a 


week, and for this purpose the scheme envisages the creation of 
“ young people’s colleges” where boys and girls between fifteen 
and eighteen will be engaged in a wide variety of occupations, 
including training for skilled crafts, and ir all cases physical 
training and instruction in health and hygiene. The aim will bs 
to make the colleges centres of activity for young persons, playing 
an essential part in the Youth Setvice from which so much is 
expected. For those who continue full-time education the last 
stage may be that of the University or University College, with 
increased facilities for poor students. 

There are at least two highly controversial questions. On 
that of religious teaching there is compromise. All the denomina- 
tions desire some form of religious instruction. To meet this 
general wish it is proposed that in all primary and secondary 
schools where it is practicable the students shall be enabled 
to begin the day with a “corporate act of worship ”—though 
it should be noted that it will be open to the parent to with- 
draw his child from any form of religious worship or instruc- 
tion if he desires to do so. In county schools the instruction 
will be in accordance with a syllabus agreed upon by representa- 
tives of the Church of England, the Free Churches and the 
teachers ; but facilities for other forms of instruction will be 
provided for children whose parents desire it. The arrangements 
for the voluntary schools are frankly a compromise, and leave, 
not very happily, two classes of voluntary schools, distinguished 
according to the degree of their capacity to meet increased 
financial obligations ; but in both cases the voluntary schools will 
retain liberty to teach the tenets of their church, and parents 
who object to such instruction can claim “ syllabus ” instruction 
for their children. It should be observed that the retention of - 
dualism is in the interest of agreement by compromise rather 
than in the wider interests of education. If the proposed solu- 
tion is not acceptable there ought to be no whittling away of 
the degree of control to be exercised by the Education Authority. 
There is only one real alternative—a clean sweep of the dual 
system of control, which a majority of educationists would prefer. 
On the second highly controversial point, that of the constitution 
of Local Education Authorities, it is a wise decision to confine 
them in future to County Boroughs and Counties (excluding 
the County Boroughs). 

The White Paper does not for a moment lose sight of the 
fact that it is not the framework of education that alone matters, 
but still more what goes on within that framework. The object 
of the whole system is to give the right teaching and to make 
something of the children themselves, mentally, morally and 
physically. Their health must be attended to at every stage, and 
for that reason school meals will be made obligatory, and the 
schools will ultimately be brought into direct relationship with the 
new national health service, when it is established. Schools other 
than the L.E.A. schools will be subject to inspection and regis- 
tration. Better school buildings with more instructional and 
recreational facilities must be provided. What matters most of 
all is the kind and quality of teaching? Legislation will not auto- 
matically provide good teachers. The White Paper recognises 
that infinite care will have to be taken in regard both to the 
recruitment and the training of the teachers—a subject which is 
still the matter of further enquiry. Nor can sound results be 
produced bythe best of teachers as long as they have to handle 
classes of forty or fifty children. The size of classes must be 
reduced in all schools, and the school curricula must be the 
subject of drastic revision. The abolition of the “ special place ” 
examination for children of eleven will remove the incubus of 
examination from the very young, but we are not told what 
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measures are to be taken to remove a similar difficulty at a later 
stage in regard to the “ school certificate.” 

There is in this programme much that requires to be subjected 
to searching thought and criticism from outside, a process to 
which it has evidently already been subjected from inside by the 
Board of Education itself. A solution of the problem of the 
great Public Schools has still to be found. Yet the scheme is 
far the biggest thing that has been put before this country in 
the sphere of education in this century, and faces the problems 
with imaginative grasp of the needs of education as a whole. 
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Mr. Butler has stated in the House that the Bill itself has net 
yet been drafted: He and the Board behind him have approached 
their task in the right spirit and on the right lines ; but that 
does not mean it may not admit of improvement, and it is 
desirable that, as far as possible, criticism should be met before 
the Bill is drafted rather than left to amendment at a later 
stage in Parliament. But already the ceuntry will recognise 
a piece of reconstruction worthy of the moment. Here is the basis 
of an Act, planned and to be passed in war-time, which promises 
to start a new era in the education of the nation. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


CANNOT understand why the able-bodied need make any 
I hardship of spending an hour or two in the corridor of a 
railway carriage when they are travelling across England by daylight 
in high summer. I seem to remember that the corridors of French 
trains, in pre-war days, were full of people merely looking out ol 
the windows at France. A week ago I saw Southern England from 
this wide angle of view; mile upon mile of England between 
Penzance and Oxford. England is worth seeing in any month of the 
year ; but now, in mid-July, with field after field of ripening corn, and 
everv embankment a tapestry of flowers, a traveller who sits reading 
a newspaper is wasting the use of his eyes. 

* * . * 


I noticed that a bookstall on Exeter Station carried a poster of 
The Spectator. Date, May 17th, 1940 (no one can say that in calling 
attention to itself The Spectator employs an element of vulgar 
surprise) ; subject, an article by “ Strategicus” on Hitler’s bid for a 
I though: that the poster had worn well. It is comfort- 
able reading in 1943. The sight of it brought back memories of a 
journey in the early summer of 1940. It was often said at the time 
that the English country had never looked more lovely than in those 
months of great danger. There was no more and no less beauty 
in 1940 than in 1930. Nevertheless, I agree that in the summer and 
autumn of 1940 the English landscape (and, I would add, the ugliest 
street of the ugliest Midiand town) held something which no English- 
man had seen before. Or, rather, morning and evening were as they 
had always been, yet we saw the procession of summer as we had 
never yet seen it. I wonder how many will understand, years hence, 
what the visible form and shape of England meant to us in the days 
after Dunkirk? 


decision. 


* * * * 


For my part, I then saw the country most clearly as man-made ; 
a record of the labour of many centuries. Not everything which 
had gone to the making of this landscape was happy, or generous 
or wise. I cannot forget Cobbett’s phrase about the oppression of 
the Poor Law in the “little, hard, parishes,” or his question, “ What 
is a pauper? ” and the answer, “Only a very poor man.” I did not 
even think of England as peaceful, even though the peace of the 
land had not been broken for nearly ten generations. The very 
place-names tell of conquest and dispossession, and again conquest ; 
1066 was not a pretty piece of work from the point of view of 
those who tried to block William’s way inland. Nevertheless, it is 
not merely that time has “weathered” these early conquests and 
taken the sting of sorrow out of them. The Norman Conquest did 
not set back, over the greater part of England, the development of 
a civilised life as the conquest of Great Britain by a German army 
in 1940 would have set back the reasonable development of civilisa- 
tion throughout Europe. Indeed, although it has always been a 
matter of surprise to me that people should be so anxious to prove 
their descent from the band of needy adventurers who came to 
England with William the Bastard, I know that a strong case can 
be put forward for the view that the intrusion of these men was a 
good thing in the long run, or even that their coming made little 
ultimate difference to the course of English history. However, these 
questions must be left to Chloe, as an aspirant to an honours degree 
in History recently described to me the Muse of his pursuit. 


“Chloe” must be looking with surprise at the Anglo-American 
expedition to Sicily. Sicily has always been a museum piece for 
historians. The island had its Norman Conquest, and to this con- 
quest, in the chain of historical events, the Habsburgs owed some of 
the splendid ceremonial vestments formerly displayed in the Hofburg 
at Vienna ; Christian vestments embroidered by Saracenic craftsmen 
with Arabic inscriptions. Sicily again, was the scene of a curious 
experiment in bicameral legislatures attempted, somewhat high- 
handedly, by a Whig magnate’in an earlier English occupation. Yet 
one asks: What would Count Cavour, Mr. Gladstone, Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, Lord John Russell, old uncle Tom Cobley and all have 
thought of a prophet who, in 1860, had forecast that the United 
States Army would land on Sicilian beaches? 


i * . 7 


The learned experts who have been writing to the Press, and 
correcting one another, on the subject of Cologne Cathedral do not 
appear to have a complete mastery of the facts. Anyone who wants 
to see at a glance how much is new and how much old in the fabric 
of the cathedral may consult Bumpus’ The Cathedrals and Churches 
of the Rhine and North Germany. On page 332 of this excellent 
book is a reproduction of a picture of the cathedral in 1820, 
before the work of repair and completion had begun. The facts 
and dates about the building are not ali. The completion of Cologne 
Cathedral was to a certain extent a political event, one of the last 
manifestations of catholic romanticism in Germany, a counter- 
gesture to the chauvinism of Thiers in 1840, a symbol of German 
unity and even of pan-Germanism which Metternich thought 
dangerous. On the romantic side, the work was due partly to the 
enthusiasm of Sulpicius Boisserée, a counterpart in Germany to 
Pugin in England. Neither of these enthusiasts was a native of 
the country in which he preached Gothicism. Pugin was the son of 
a Frenchman and Boisserée was of Belgian and Italian descent. 

: + * * 

It is difficult to speak of the damage caused by our bombs to 
noble buildings in Europe without giving an impression of hum- 
bug. Yet we might remember that Wordsworth, who dismissed 
the Cathedral of Aachen as a “puny” memorial of Charlemagne, 
began a sonnet on the unfinished church at Cologne with the words: 

O for the help of Angels to complete 
This Temple. 


7 * + * 


There is enough decency in England to save us from gloating over 
the sufferings of our enemies. It is not often that our public men 
use language borrowed from the vocabulary of Hitler. ‘Twenty-six 
years ago I had a chance of protesting egainst the phrase, “Our 
men are enjoying killing Germans in the spring sunshine.” This 
phrase, which was sent out to Salonika as propaganda for the neutral 
Press, came, as one might expect, from the pen of a non-combatant. 
It was an isolated instance of its kind. Another non-combatant 
appears recently to have produced a sentence hardly less disgusting 
and ludicrous. If the daily Press is to be believed, one of our 
rising politicians told a Canadian audience a few weeks ago that 
“in the Atlantic we have had a dead submarine served up for 
breakfast every morning for a fortnight now.” 
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WAR ON TWO FRONTS 


By STRATEGICUS 


OME time before the invasion of Sicily it was pointed out 
S that certain of the effects of war on two fronts were already 
being experienced by the enemy. General Dietmar now admits 
that the Allied plan for such a war is taking concrete shape, and 
it is obvious that the effects are becoming daily more searching. 
The invasion of Sicily in that sense has profoundly changed the 
military outlook, not so much by the fact that the Allies have set 
foot within the European fortress as by the decision and success 
of the invasion. A week ago it was not certain that the second 
stage would pass as successfully as the first. The Allies had 
weathered the most trying moment of their adventure, and the 
enemy had missed his best chance of ejecting them. But there re- 
mained the second phase when the enemy should have concentrated 
his forces and delivered a deliberate and decisive counter-attack. 
That phase, too, has now passed, and the Allies have thus established 
a remarkable precedent ; for the enemy had full warning, ample time 
to make his preparations in advance, a powerful fleet, and a by no 
means negligible Air Force. 

All the Italian boasts have gone up in smoke, and the only 
considerable action they have taken is that still continued by the 
determined rearguard about Catania. Along the whole of the forty 
miles or so of the Eighth Army front the troops are making head- 
way against as stiff a resistance as they faced when in Tunisia. 
There appear to be only two German divisions, and they are forming 
the stiffening for the enemy stand around Catania. This is, of 
course, a big town on the Sicilian scale, and three river courses bar 
the advance. But it is not the size of Catenia nor the local facilities 
for defensive fighting that explain the resolute stand here. It is the 
fact that the Etna massif lies in the rear and must break the order 
of a retreat. The troops can fall back by the coast road that runs 
along the eastern fringes of Etna, but they face the discouraging 
prospect of shelling from the sea as well as from the air. The 
communications to the west of Etna are poor. The central railway 
has probably been cut by this time, and the few roads which lie 
between it and the coastal routes are under continuous bombardment 
from the air. If the enemy imtends to evacuate the western part 
of the island, the pivot of his defensive flank can only lie somewhere 
about the Catania position. 

The latest reports suggest that, while the enemy is making every 
endeavour to maintain that pivot, he is far from sanguine that it 
can be held beyond a few days. This would explain the stiffness of 
the resistance in front of the Canadians and British troops while 
the United States units have the pleasant experience of receiving 
“wholesale surrenders.” In less than a fortnight the Allies, after 
an operation so hazardous that the military student held his breath 
during the first few days, have secured a sort of strangle-hold on a 
territory greater in area than Wales. It is a Wales, moreover, that 
should be connected with the metropolitan territory, with ali the 
resources which Mussolini had so loudly and so frequently boasted. 
It is not known whether any reinforcements have been received by 
the garrison ; but it seems certain that the Italian Navy has been 
neutralised, the Regia Aeronautica subdued and the control of the 
narrow strait seized. 

So weak, indeed, has been the attempt to cope with the Allied 
offensive in Sicily, that it begins to seem that not only is the fate 
of the island being determined at Catania, but, perhaps, also that 
of southern Italy. It might be better to have made this statement 
more positive by insisting on the brilliance of the Allied handling 
of this difficult operation ; since there is more fighting ahead, and it 
is the best assurance for the future that so searching a test has been 
passed with such undeniable credit. In this connexion the United 
States troops have gained invaluable experience ; and it is not only 
an-army which the Allies now possess, but another powerful army 
group, ‘lavishly provided with equipment and proficient in that 
technical improvisation for which ihe United States and Britain are 
famous. 

There is so much that calls.for praise in this operation that it 
is only passed over because the military situation is undisguisedly 





trembling with potentialities that may at any moment be realised. 
The appeal to the Italian people may be followed by an invasion 
of the Italian mainland even before the completion of the conquest 
of Sicily. Even if the course that is apparently expected shou.d be 
followed, there are other invasion beaches that must see the Ailied 
troops before long. The Allies have not unlimited forces, but they 
have a very considerable army now, and the trained and experienced 
units can assimilate those who have still to win their spurs in 
appreciable proportions. 

But it is not only in the south and west that great events are 
pending. The Russian counter-offensive is an impressive portent. 
Hitler’s offensive against the Kursk salient made up in quality and 
material for its lack in numbers. The German commentators have 
made a distinct point about the amount of material used, and, if 
we are to believe theic accounts of the results of the recent fighting, 
they have destroyed fabulous numbers of tanks and guns. It seems 
to me that, now as ever, these claims, in so far as they cannot be 
brushed aside altogether, reflect the sort of material losses of the 
German Army. It is the most natural thing in the world to imagine 
that if one’s own losses are great, those of the enemy must also be 
large, if not larger. Moreover, it is known that in the original offen- 
sive against the Kursk salient Hitler used 15 Panzer div'sions to 


14 of infantry, and the armoured divisions included some of the 


most famous units in the German Army. 

In fine, this was a very determined offensive ; and, when it is 
borne in mind that it was a German initiative, the sequence of 
events is worthy of serious note. I pointed out before that the 
offensive was very dangerous, and that it certainly achieved a deep 
penetration on the Bielgorod sector. Even if the attack below Orel 
was checked from the outset and the claim to have taken 28,000 
prisoners was mere joie de vivre, it is certain that the Germans bit 
deep into the Russian defences and probably crossed the upper 
Donetz. It is necesary to remember the formidableness of the 
offensive if we would fully appreciate the Russian achievement. For 
the plain fact is that, once again, the Russians proved themselves 
the world’s best shock-absorbers. They held the attack before the 
penetration became critical. They fought the élite of ihe present 
German Army to a standstill, and then, having destroyed one iliusion 
of their enemy, they swept aside another. 

As far as one can read the German military mind, in its recent 
garrulous mood, it has been more or less tacitly assumed that the 
“winter to you and the summer to us” represented the out!ook 
vis-a-vis the Russians. Facts had suggested the acceptance of the 
position, but the Germans held that in the summer they cou!d do 
more damage than the Russians in winter, and, in the worst case, 
their defensive would prove impregnable. It is this situation that 
gives the background of the Russian counter-offensive. The Russians 
not only beat the Germans to a standstill, but then proceeded to 
take advantage of the probable diversion of troops. from the Orel 
salient towards the south. There have been noted 40 German 
divisions, some of them, as I have said, the very élite of the Army. 
There are on the Russian front about 180 or 190 German d'visions. 
There have been drawn into this fighting, therefore, over a fifth of 
the total number of German units on the Russian front, and they 
have suffered severely. 

The result of the counter-offensive cannot yet be accurately 
measured, but it is at least certain that the Russian penetration has 
been remarkably deeper than the German, and the enemy had he'd 
Orel for nearly two years. From some of the reports it seems that 
Orel is now almost isolated. It has been officially stated that 
Gorodische has been captured, and this village lies across the Briansk- 
Orel railway, some 22 miles west of Orel. That thrust is being 
approached by another from the south-east, and the encirclement 
and fall of Orel may be imminent. At least, it is certain that in their 
drive from the north, east and south the Russians have overrun many 
square miles of country which had been held by the enemy for 
almost two years. The Germans seem to be exaggerating the Russian 
attacks across the Donetz and the Mius, the former towards the 
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rear of Kharkov and the latter towards the flank of Rostov. It 
may be their hope that by fictitious victories there they will be able 
to divert attention from Orel, where they seem to be on 
the verge of yielding a prize similar in role and magnitude 
to that of Rzhev. 

For the Allies can now claim to have accepted the problem Set 
them by Hitler, and to have begun so significantly to solve it that, 
just as in Sicily the fate of Southern Italy seems to be at stake, 
so in Russia it is the fate of the Ukraine that quivers in Orel. The 
Luftwaffe are now moving back to Russia the aircraft they took 
to defend the west and south. The Command are said to have 
gravely weakened the strategic reserve, though it seems unlikely it 
has been so much drawn upon as some commentators assert. At 
least, in this as in other directions the enemy is suffering the effects 
of a second front in a manner that can no longer be concealed. 
That this is only a beginning can be confidently assumed. There 
is worse to come. 


POLAND’S NEW LEADERS 


By ROBERT POWELL 


HE new Polish Government has been formed much more 
quickly and quietly than many of its friends had expected. 
They feared that, since so many members of the previous Govern- 
ment had held office mainly because they were the nominees of 
General Sikorski, the removal of his strong personality would lead 
to internal eruptions and temporary chaos. Fortunately, the circum- 
stances of war have prevented this, and the newest developments 
have resulted in the setting up of a Cabinet which claims to be 
more democratic than its predecessor, through its inclusion of more 
«members of the Peasant Party and of the Socialists, and through 
“the appointment of Dr. Ludwick Grosfeld as the new Minister of 
Finance, which shows a more progressive attitude in the Jewish 
Question. 

Such developments are all to the good, and it is to be hoped that 
it will be in the spirit of democracy that the many difficult problems 
ahead will be tackled. This applies not only to the Russo-Polish 
issue, but also to the many problems of post-war reconstruction 
for Poland which will soon have to be considered. It is too often 
the case that a Government-in-exile is called upon to show such far- 
sighted wisdom and surrender of personal interests as would be 
difficult even in normal times, and which seem impossible in con- 
ditions such as the present. 

For this reason it must be regretted that°so much personal pre- 
judice, masquerading under the guise of democracy, has revealed 
itself in the hidden struggle over the appointment of the new 
Commander-in-Chief of the Polish Armed Forces. 
British Press has concentrated during the past fortnight upon the 
political appointments. Yet it may well be that the person of the 
new Commander-in-Chief will prove to be much more significant 
for the future of both Poland and East Europe. 


General Kasimierz Sosnkowski, the military successor of Sikorski, 
has been described by some British commentators, who have 
taken little trouble to understand the real background of the 
recent crisis, as “highly reactionary ” and a menace to a progressive 
Poland. 

It may, therefore, be some help to a better understanding if some 
reference is made to his past and to his general outlook. Sosnkowski 
was the only candidate for this high post. His past career as a 
soldier fully justified the appointment. For he is obviously the 
only Polish high-ranking officer who has not only the qualifications 
and the experience, but also enjoys the fullest confidence and respect 
of the Polish soldier. Sosnkowski, like Sikorski, only became a 
soldier because it was necesary to fight for the liberation of his 
country. During the last war he was imprisoned for sixteen months 
by the Germans in various fortresses. In the immediate post-war 
years not only did he play an important part in the fighting in East 
Europe, but he was also Minister cf War in the twelve different 
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Governments, between 1918 and 1924. Yet for many years before 
the outbreak of the present war he remained in the background, 
mainly because he disagreed with the Beck policy. He cannot, 
therefore, be charged, even by his enemies, with having exercised 
any great influence upon public affairs in Poland during that period. 

Even in the critical month preceding Hitler’s sudden attack on 
Poland, Sosnkowski was refused an active command. And again 
immediately war broke out. Twice, his request to be put in com- 
mand of the defence of Warsaw was refused by Smigly-Ridz. Only 
on September roth, when the situation had become desperate, was 
he given a command. But it was too late. Russia had already 
marched in from the East, and there was nothing left for Sosnkowski 
but to escape as a peasant to Hungary, and then to travel on to 
France to join Sikorski. 

Sosnkowski is not “ merely ” a soldier. He is much more than that, 
But as C.-in-C. no one will do more to develop the fighting qualities 
of the Polish armed forces, and to see to it that they concentrate 
upon their soldiering. In his first Order of the Day, Sosnkowski 
made it clear that there was to be no dabbling in politics. “The 
soldier,” he wrote, “is the citizen of his country, and his heart is 
concerned for its fate and its honour. But the Army does not take 
part in politics. It carries out the decisions of the President and 
the Government. The Army_is only interested in its military tasks 
and destiny, and prepares itself unceasingly for battle with its eyes 
fixed on the battlefields which await it on the way to Poland.” 


Those who have followed developments in the Polish Army during 
the past two years will be the first to stress the importance of this 
standpoint. At the same time they will also be the first to agree 
that this is not an easy task, since this very army is not made up of 
men who are soldjers by profession, but of civilian Poles from all 
walks of life who have donned uniform because of German aggres- 
sion and their own determination to win a new, free and independent 
Poland. It is also because Sosnkowski understands this situation 
so thoroughly himself that this same Order of the Day goes on to 
say: “The Polish soldier understands that the main «aim of the 
inexorable fight is the reconstruction of a free, independent, strong 
and secure Republic. He dreams of a country where justice shall 
prevail, where those who work shall find full political and social 
rights, and the whole nation can secure the basis of prosperity and 
the conditions essential for a happy life for each individual.” 


Sosnkowski has been accused of being strongly anti-Russian. The 
main evidence for this charge appears to be his resignation from the 
Polish Cabinet when the Russo-Polish Agreement was signed two 
years ago. His own friends say that Sosnkowski is in favour of an 
understanding with the Soviets—that, at the time of the German 
attack on Russia, he was in Scotland recovering from the effects of 
the raid on London of May roth, 1941, and that he immediately 
wrote to Sikorski urging the necessity of an understanding with 
Moscow. His objections were to the time of the specific agreement, 
and that they were too vaguely worded, and would consequently 
lead to misunderstandings when interpreted in hard facts later on. 
History alone can be the judge in this issue ; but nobody could 
accuse Sosnkowski of being merely opposed on grounds of personal 
prejudice. Some of his critics also appear to resent the fact that he 
is a man who “thinks twice” before deciding on any important 
issues. But none of them can charge him with lack of knowledge, 
practical as well as theoretical, on most of the matters with which 
he has had to deal at different times. It is not unimportant in this 
connexion to mention the fact that he was a strong supporter of 
closer Polish-Czechoslovak co-operation at a time when many of his 
compatriots who now accuse him of being reactionary were quite 
unenthusiastic about it. 

But as the new C.-in-C. Sosnkowski will devote all his thought 
and energy to the Polish armed forces. He brings to this a know- 
ledge gained from close co-operation in other days with some of 
the finest military brains of France. The new C.-in-C. has a high 
admiration for what Britain has achieved in military as well as other 
fields during the past four years. And it can be said without hesita- 
tion that he would co-operate with the other Allics in all their plans. 
In addition to the Polish troops here in Britain, there is also a power- 
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ful force in the Near and Middle East, ready to follow the new 
C.-in-C.’s call to battle whenever it is given. 

With a more democratic Government and the concentration of 
military control in the hands of a leader who is determined to con- 
centrate upon soldiering and not politics, there are hopes of greater 
consolidation of Polish interests both within and without the home- 
land, provided personal issues are put aside. 


OUR VILLAGE SCHOOL 


By WILLIAM W. JOHNSON 


HEN our village school is caught up on the great wave of 
W reconstruction, which is imminent now that we know the 
terms of the Government White Paper, it will be making the first 
substantial change (so the natives say) in its history. The old brick 
building, towering up over the cottages, looks the same now (they 
declare) as when it was first constructed ; the schoolchildren seem 
essentially those of a couple of generations ago; class lessons, in 
spite of their new names, have not disentangled themselves from the 
eternal “ Three Rs”: how then (they ask) can there have been any 
important educational advances in the village during the last sixty 
years? 

To the inexperienced eye this may all seem true. Possibly the 
school structure and its surroundings are visibly unaltered, although 
there have been subtle yet important transformations ; the children 
probably mimic their forebears outwardly, but it would be a mistake 
to imagine that their outlook on life is unchanged ; and if there 
are the same struggles with reading-books, spellings and endless 
“sums,” it must not be forgotten that education in any of its multi- 
farious forms cannot be dissociated from the impact of problems 
and their solutions. During past decades there has been a meta- 
morphosis in teaching methods, and schooling by force has dis- 
appeared in favour of schooling by persuasion. Old-fashioned lessons 
assumed a terrifying severity that today has gone for ever. 

On a clear day our village school is visible from the towers 
of a great northern cathedral, although it lies by no means in their 
shadow. One daily bus, known only to early risers, serves the 
village ; cansequently it cannot be said that this large neighbouring 
city is well within reach. Indeed, the bus is our only link with 
outer civilisation, for the railway station—some miles distant— 
deigns only to deal with sombre goods traffic. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that our villagers are, on the whole, simple in their habits 
and insular in their outlook. Their livelihood depends almost 
entirely on the fruitfulness of the land, and their desires, evident at 
the end of each weary day, are so easily satisfied that an occasional 
whist drive or dance provides ample distraction. No cinema may 
be found in this or any near-by village ; and if the horror shown by 
our councillors at the suggestion that fifty pounds should be spent 
on a film-unit is any criterion, then there is no particular wish for 
any such entertainment here. Parish councillors -are, of course, few, 
and the villagers in the main have so little understanding of or 
appreciation for systems of local or national government that there 
are signs of an innate sense of loathing for bureaucracy wherever 
it appears. This attitude has repercussions upon the school, which 
is generally regarded as a useful nursery for children too young to 
help themselves and as a prison which wrongfully detains boys or 
girls able to do useful work on the land. 

The children themselves are equally crude and primitive. Few 
ever see at home a daily newspaper or a worthwhile book: some 
aré not only discouraged from reading, but are forbidden to take 
home books from school. “Uncle Mac” and other broadcasting 
personalities beloved by countless children are almost unknown here. 
Many pupils have never travelled in a train, so that a recent scholar- 
ship question inviting a description of a busy terminus was com- 
pletely outside their experience. Needless to say, scholarships are 
seldom won here: indeed, the feeling seems to be that no country 
boy worth his salt would waste precious time at a secondary school ; 
and why (it is asked) should the older children have to be educated 
outside of the village when the Government’s plan for reorganisation 
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modern school when the change is made. Eventually they will be 
making the journey daily until they are sixteen. Why? and what 
will this new “secondary ” education be? ask the parents. It may 
be that efforts will be made to carry them a stage or two further 
with their present school subjects, and if this happens there is a 
feeling that this may prove a tragedy for the children and for the 
village at large. At the end of it all there is some doubt as to 
whether these children will compare favourably with town children 
now completing schooling at the age of fourteen. Are there any 
alternatives? Some authorities, stimulated by the pros of evacuation, 
have already expressed a desire for the reverse process, the migration 
of country children to the towns after the war. This might mean 
new and exciting experiences for our young rustics, though not 
necessarily richer and more useful lives, But there are other 
alternatives. What the children of this village (and possibly many 
other villages) need above all else is to learn how to live life to the 
full here on their native soil. Already they have knowledge of a 
sort, but when probed it is found to be eminently superficial and 
certainly lacking, as it is among the elders, in appreciation for the 
great contributions made for the benefit of the countryside by science, 
by the work of our Sir John Russells and by the discoveries of recent 
Russian experimenters. 

If children, already itching to “ go on the land” by the time they 
reach the age of twelve are to be compelled to remain at school 
until they are sixteen, then the least that modern society can do for 
them is to help them to know thoroughly the land on which they 
depend, and fit them to be able to work it to the best advantage. 
To this end, it would seem that the fine new central schools we 
now see in the towns, furnished with spacious demonstration rooms, 
expensive equipment and extensive playing-fields, are not quite what 
is required by country children ; yet these, it seems, are intended in 
the White Paper proposals. In the view of the present writer the 
new rural secondary schools must be planned on other lines. They 
must be more truly rural. 

At least one school in this country possesses its own model farm 
This must be the starting-point for the rural secondary school of the 
future—a miniature farm, with its miniature farmhouse and dairy ; 
miniature smithy, saddlery, wheelwright’s, garage, market garden, 
canteen—these should replace the demonstration rooms and work- 
shops we see at present in the new urban schools. Initially, they wili 
cost more, but they would not justify themselves unless they more 
than paid their way. Instead of being attached to the central build- 
ing (with its assembly hall and a minimum of classrooms), they 
would be scattered. possibly among neighbouring villages. Each 
centre of industry would be equipped with modern implements, and 
would be in charge of up-to-date workmen whose methods would 
be observed and (when opportunity offered) assisted. While watch- 
ing and testing and working here, pupils would no doubt forget 
all that smacks of the school-desk and the classroom. But the 
various squads of children would repair to the central building from 
time to time to receive oral instruction, make notes, join in organised 
games and hold club meetings. 

These vital club meetings would be organised in school hours 
and carried to their logical conclusions in the evenings. Some 
children might thereby be moved to remain in the central village 
throughout the week and return home only at week-ends and holi- 
days. Thus the provision of small hostels might be deemed neces- 
sary, but these, again, would have to be self-supporting, Hostels 
would give place to camps during summer months—surely an 
innovation, since camping has been associated in the past mainly 
with town children. 

These fleeting visions of “what might be” portray the rural 
secondary school of the future as a miniature village community 
where potential countrymen would live the lives they need, and 
where the proverbial drabness of rural existence would be proved 
a myth. Although it is too much to expect such ambitious schemes 
in the immediate future, it might be well if we planned now in 
order to achieve these ends. Given opportunities of continued 
education along these lines, the children of this village and their 
parents would look forward to the promised era of rural recon- 
struction as a great advance in educational history. 
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A STUDY OF MR. GANDHI 


By WILLIAM PATON* 

HATEVER historians may make of Mr. Gandhi—and they 

will certainly have to make something of him, for he ranks 
with Sun Yat-sen as a maker of the New Asia—it can hardly be 
denied that he has been at every point a challenge to the age in 
which he is famous. He is a champion of the spinning-wheel 
in an age of machines; when world order and safety lead men 
increasingly to look to the larger grouping of peoples he stands 
for independence pur sang; he, on the whole, has prevented the 
Indian nationalist movement from adopting violent methods when 
violence was all the fashion; he has always executed a diplomacy 
of his own, in which the most obstinate tenacity was joined to an 
engaging friendliness, expressing itself in the writing of long and 
self-analysing letters. 

Many of those who discuss Mr. Gandhi, whether as friends or 
foes, make the mistake of over-simplifying him. He cannot be 
subsumed under any one category; he is not just George Fox, or 
George Washington, or St. Francis of Assisi, nor is he adequately 
described as a disloyal agitator. People who know him much better 
than I have had the privilege of doing might add other items to the 
list, but I should venture to suggest, as main ingredients in the 
mixture, personal goodness, keen nationalism, a deeply Hindu 
understanding of man and the world, dietetic faddiness, a passion 
for social reform, and an extremely astute political sense, all com- 
bined with a fund&imental distaste for the routine business of carrying 
on government from day to day. 


It is perhaps this inability of his to fit into any accepted cate- 
gories that has caused a good many British people who do not 
know him well to underrate his power, which has been much 
greater for a long time than that of anybody else in India. I have 
been told at intervals ever since about 1922 by persons of 
standing that “Gandhi was a spent force.” The truth has always 
been that no Indian public man has had anything like his influence ; 
C. R. Das had more in Bengal, the Mahratta Brahmins had 
reservations about him, the younger intelligentsia perhaps find in 
Jawaharlal Nehru a more congenial idol (though Nehru never 
wavered in his loyalty and affection for Gandhi), but with the mass 
of the people it is Gandhi first and the rest nowhere. I got 
something of the feel of this on my first visit to him, just after his 
operation and release from prison in 1922; the interview, I was 
dismayed to find, was to be carried on in the presence of a mass 
of persons seated all round us on the ground, but it did not matter, 
for all they wanted was to be able to sit and look at the Mahatma. 
You could see the same thing when his train stopped at a station. 
With all his subtlety and political finesse, he knew how to appeal to 
the ordinary villager as no other man fm political India did. 

Of his personal goodness (I prefer to use that term rather than 
the overworked “ saint”) no one could have any doubt, even when 
his political actions were somewhat dubious. I think of two 
evidences of it. One was that, at least in my small experience of 
him, both women and children found him always simple, approach- 
able and charming. The other was the quality of the young men 
immediately around him. They might have some odd _ political 
notions, but when contrasted with the usual run of politicians in 
India (or indeed in many other countries) they were remarkable for 
a certain moral keenness and austerity. One could not but feel 
that a moral force of considerable quality had shaped them. In 
writing this I do not forget that Mr. Gandhi can be absolutely 
ruthless when roused, as when he smashed Subhas Chandra Bose a 
few years ago, although Bose had been elected President of the 
Ind‘an National Congress. 

His social ideas are partly conservative and partly revolutionary. 
On the one hand, he abhors the machine age and all its works and 
tries himself to live, so far as a man of such importance can live, 
with the utmost simplicity. On the other hand, it is impossible 
not to feel the reality of his challenge to the whole idea of untouch- 
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ability. Dr. Ambedkar may well be right in his feeling that orthodox 
Hinduism is irrevocability committed to untouchability, and that 
consequ@ntly nothing is to be hoped by the depressed classes 
from Hinduism. That ought not to weaken our appreciation of the 
passion which Mr. Gandhi puts into his fight against the evil. He 
said to me in one talk I had with him on the subject, “If I were 
convinced that untouchability was a necessary part of Hinduism, I 
would cease to be a Hindu tomorrow.” And I doubt if anyone will 
really question the view that it is the work of Mr. Gandhi which, 
allied no doubt to certain deep tendencies of our time, has put the 
removal of untouchability high up on the list of Indian priorities. 

His nationalism and his religion I felt to be very closely allied. No 
one should speak of Mr. Gandhi’s religion who does not know him 
better than I had the chance to do ; in such talks as I had with him 
on that subject he left me with the feeling that he was a profoundly 
reverent agnostic; that is to say, one with an intensely religious 
nature who yet had little content of certainty in his religious life, 
He seemed to find the substance of Indian life in Hinduism, and he 
gave one something of the impression, which was much stronger in 
men like Mr. Birla, of regarding the old Hindu tradition as the 
genuine, authertic India. This comes out very strongly indeed in his 
almost violent apathy to what he regards as the proselytism of the 
missionaries. He has many friends among them, but he moved 
farther’ and farther away from the Christian position. He would 
carry the idea of “swadeshi” “to the length, so it seemed, of almost 
denying that in religion truth could mean anything other than 
fidelity to that in which one was born. (And yet, at the end 
of a long talk, he said to me, “Of course, if conversion is of the 
heart, no one can possibly object.”) Christianity he understands by 
no means well ; the narrow theological views of some missionaries 
in Africa who greatly attracted him by their personal lives seem 
to have obsessed him permanently, and when he would equate 
Christ, Muhammad and Krishna, it is difficult not to feel that 
nationalism was colouring judgement. : 

His doctrine of non-violence is undoubtedly the element in his 
work and teaching which will be associated with him always. That 
he is passionately absorbed in the practice and principles of it 
no one can doubt. It is not for him a negative thing, nor is it, 
as some have said, the chosen weapon of the weak. He conceives 
of it as positive and aggressive, a combination of sincerity and love. 
British opinion has never done justice to the astonishing degree to 
wnich Indian nationalist agitation, even when the deepest feelings 
were aroused, has been non-violent. That is due, in the main, to 
Mr. Gandhi. 


° 

But it is a doctrine which almost completely prevents Mr. Gandhi 
from comprehending the task of government or helping his beloved 
India to a concrete achievement of freedom. This strain in his 
complex personality was most plainly shown in the negotiations 
which ended in the rejection of the proposals taken to India by 
Sir Stafford Cripps. What was needed then was a realistic grap- 
pling with the actual problems of Indian freedom, both those of 
transition from the status quo to a freedom quite explicitly pledged, 
and those of reconciling the conflicting communal claims, especially 
those of the Moslems, who saw themselves coming under Hindu 
rule for the first time for nearly a thousand years. Instead, rejec- 
tion was followed by the “quit India” resolution, the talk about 
leaving India “to chaos or to God,” and then the threat of civil 
disobedience and “open rebellion.” Mr. Gandhi might have been 
of incalculable value to an Indian Government as the voice of 
conscience and the embodiment of an austere morality, rebuking 
venality and incompetence. He weuld have had to leave the re- 
sponsibility of action to others, for no government can operate on 
the lines of “ non-violence.” 

Yet, even in spite of these last months, Mr. Gandhi is the greatest 
Indian of his time and one of the greatest of all the sons of Asia. I 
can put most simply (and 1 hope without any offence) what I feel 
him to have done by saying that it is he more than any other who 
has restored to India and to Indians their self-respect. In him they 
feel that they have a representative of whom the whole world is 
aware and whom the world respects, whatever it is able to make of 
him. All India (including many Muslims) rejoices and is proud of that. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


WAR-TIME MUSIC 


By F. J. YOUNG 
HATEVER else it may have destroyed, the war has un- 
doubtedly recreated music in our midst, affirming it a living 
force, vital to the needs of a great people. Nor for the first time 
in history, men and women have turned, in adversity, to its ministry 
and inspiration. Amateur and professional musical undertakings 
alike have enjoyed the benefits of this significant war-time 


renaissance ; but a position has now been reached where the effects, 


of this “ boom ” upon our important national orchestras—particularly 
in regard to future developments—raise interesting questions, For 
while both professional and amateur organisations (or as many of 
the latter as have still been able to muster a local orchestra) have 
found in this present boom a welcome bulwark between them and 
extinction ; the professional orchestras alone, with their wider re- 
sources and opportunities, have been able to exploit the position 
and to prepare themselves for the post-war promise of a new and 
vastly extended lease of life. 

Oddly enough, it was they, much more than the many amateur 
societies up and down the country, who interpreted the first stunning 
impacts of September, 1939, as the knock-out blow, for the duration, 
to all musical activity and enterprise. It was not long, however, 
before professional musicians stood blinking before the surprising 
realisation that war, instead of destroying their art, was quickening 


public appreciation of it, and stimulating a demand for their services ° 


which, beginning as a hesitant trickle, has since developed into a 
veritable flood. Backed magnificently by such organisations as 
C.E.M.A. and the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust (to whom also 
hundreds of amateur musical societies owe their war-time existence), 
our tottering professional orchestras began to re-form their scattered 
ranks and revive their activities. In London, concert-promoters 
found that they “ couldn’t go wrong,” a novel experience for them. 
Not even enemy bombs could succeed in quenching the demand for 
good orchestral music. They might—and did—destroy musicians’ 
precious instruments and the buildings in which they played them. 
But, in spite of that (or perhaps, more truly, because of it), music 
survived and prospered. No praise is too high for those whose 
courage and determination in those dark, disruptive days re-estab- 
lished music in the life of a people hungry for its message. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, enterprising organisers began to ex- 
plore the possibilities in wider directions. They turned their atten- 
tion to the provinces. There, too, it was soon evident the same 


hunger for music existed. True, the local people on the spot were,’ 


in some cases, manfully struggling, with the depieted resources at 
their disposal, to meet that need. But the most they could do, in 
the face of rehearsal difficulties due to black-out conditions and 
their members’ war-time duties, was an occasional concert, Thus 
the new fashion in “visiting orchestras” grew apace, Naturally, 
those towns and cities within easy reach of London received earliest 
attention, and in most cases have proved well worth the experiment. 
Leicester, for example, has become such a happy hunting-ground 
that professional orchestras are now “falling over themselves” to 
secure dates in the local hall. So much so, in fact, that the local 
organisation, the Leicester Symphony Orchestra, at its recent annual 
meeting, heard a recommendation from its committee that it should 
promote no more concerts because of the difficulty experienced “ in 
obtaining the use of the De Montfort Hall on Sundays [the only 
day of the week when members are available for concerts] and from 
competition from large visiting orchestras.” 

Encouraged by success, orchestras began visiting places farther 
afield. In some instances this war-time developent has brought 
famous orchestras to local town-halls for the first time. Everywhere 
the experience has bezn the same. Demand has exceeded supply. 
“Sold out ” notices have had to be printed, and the risk of financial 
failure—that pre-war “brake” on British concert promotion—has 
been largely removed. Now, orchestras are “ touring ”—along similar 
lines to theatrical companies. This latest development is bringing a 
week’s good music at a time to places where, before the war, a 
concert or two a year by the local society was all they ever heard. 

No one can deny that these increased facilities for hearing great 
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music, supremely well played, is of inestimable recreational and 
educational value. Indeed, one of the most encouraging signs of 
war’s reaction on the national life is the vastly increased public 
demand for music. Nor is it at all likely that this new musical 
appreciation will cease when war ends. Influences, such as music, 
which we have learned to value (for the first time, perhaps) in 
adversity, may be none the less real and satisfying in happier times. 
How many men now serving abroad, whose sole link with music 
has been snatches of those invaluable broadcast programmes they 
have been fortunate enough to pick up, are not counting among the 
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. major joys of life in the days to come, the frequent chances of 


hearing good orchestral concerts? That this will be possible, in ever 
increasing measure, I am convinced. 

But, as with all forms of progress and development, this new 
departure in professional concert-giving will be none the worse for 
a little wise and sympathetic oversight and planning. Perhaps, if 
the plans now envisaged for the setting-up (after the war) of pro- 
fessional orchestras at various strategic centres throughout the 
country take shape, some of the less desirable features at present 
connected with existing orchestral undertakings, particularly the 
provincial “tours,” may be eliminated. 

For instance, the balance between the commercial and the artistic 
aspects will require careful adjustment. At present, there is an 
obvious tendency to “get in” as much as possible in a given time. 
In an endeavour to kesp pace with box-office demands, players are 
hustled from town to town and inevitably show signs of being over- 
played and under-rehearsed. Scheduled programmes are “ pre- 
sented” rather than played. Conductors, billed and featured like 
theatrical star artists, change at least once nightly, to the bewilder- 
ment (surely) of the orchestras they conduct, and to the detriment 
of the music played. 

Again, some means will have to be found of adjusting, not: the 
rival, but the complementarv, claims of amateur musical societies in 
their invaluable work for the cause of music-making—work which 
will always have an important place in the life of the community. 
Obviously local enterprise cannot hope to compete on equal ter.ns 
with its stronger professional brethren, but at least events may be 
so guided, one hopes, that the amateurs do not come to regard the 
professionals as potential enemies. For example: most amateur 
societies require weeks of rehearsal before giving a concert. Indeed, 
it is the rehearsing which gives most pleasure to the really keen 
amateur musician. But it is discouraging for them—to say the 
least—to discover on the eve of their concert that one of the pro- 
fessional orchestras is to pay their town a visit within a few days 
of their own performance. That kind of thing, which is already 
happening, could easily be avoided by a little mutual co-operation, 
Along that path, too, not only may problems and difficulties be 
resolved, but the interests of music—either as an amateur or pro- 
fessional art, and transcending them both—will most worthily be 


served. 


COASTAL JOURNEY 


A wET wind blows the waves across the sunset ; 
There is no more sea nor sky. 

And the train halts where the railway line 
Twists among the misty shifting sand, 

Neither land nor estuary, 

Neither wet nor dry. 


In the blue dusk of the empty carriage 

There is no more here nor there, 

No more you nor me. 

Green like a burning apple 

The signal hangs in the pines beside the shore 
And shines All Clear, 


There is no more night nor evening ; 
No more now nor then. 
There is only us and everywhere and always. 
The train moves off again, 
And the sandy pinetrees bend 
Under the dark green berries of the rain. 
Norman NICHOLSON. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


this week in many newspapers describe her as a “ famous 
Edwardian hostess.” This is an incorrect description. The women 
who, during the first decade of this century, fulfilled that role were 
not as a rule very human beings. They were often hard, ambitious 
and greedy for money; they wore high collars of tulle, tautened 
with little sticks of whalebone, and their laughter was high and 
artificial as their tiaras. The enamel of their Fabergé reticules was 
scratched and clawed by heavy emerald rings; the huge bowls of 
pampas grass in their boudoirs shaded many photographs in silver 
frames ; the bangles upon their arms tinkled harshly as they dealt 
the cards or passed the tea-cups ; their sympathies were restricted 
and their emotions concealed ; they lacked impulse; even their 
amusement expressed itself in a dry cackle at the solecisms of those 
who had not learnt their drill. As the reign of Edward VII drew 
to its heavy and luxurious end a slight change did, it is true, 
come over the leaders of Edwardian society. The countless side- 
tables, with their bonboniéres, their silver ornaments and their large 
flounced lamps, were replaced by simpler styles ; the photograph- 
frames were stored away in some unused linen-cupboard, and firm 
Chinese hard-stones ousted the filigree nonsense which had survived 
the days of Victorian excess. But these hostesses were hard, 
the less, hard and cold and slightly clammy as the jade fish 
upon the mantelpiece. Such was Edwardian hospitality, with the 
scent of bath-salts hanging heavily in the bedroom corridors. Daisy 
Cornwallis West was not like this. She married Hans Heinrich XII, 
Prince of Pless, when she was still only a school-girl ; she remained a 
school-girl all her life. 


i obituary notices upon Princess Pless which have appeared 


from 
none 


* * * . 


She came of a good-looking family, and in her childhood she 
was regarded as plain. Even when she was known as one of the 
loveliest women in Europe, there was always something wrong about 
her nose. It was mobilé, impertinent, excited; it prevented her 
from ever acquiring the static beauty of the classical type ; it made 
one wonder how anyone so lovely could be so totally unconscious 
of her looks. The tom-boy indiscretions into which it provoked 
her, the horrifying tactlessness of many of her questions and remarks 
were never resented: it was adorable to discover someone so 
reckless in a calculating world. She was not, in any way, a clever 
woman ; she was totally deprived of shrewdness; yet by sheer 
warm-heartedness she won the devotion of a selfish man such as 
Edward VII, of an introverted man such as William II, of her 
heavy but benevolent father-in-law and of all the countless retinue 
by whom she was surrounded and adored. Even in the height of 
the First German War, when food was scarce, the station-master at 
Berchtesgaden would slip a greasy packet of sausage into her 
compartment with a pencilled note, “ Griiss Gott!” At Pless and 
Fiirstenstein there would be enormous house-parties of forty guests ; 
the state maintained in her several palaces was such that when she 
left a room a bell*would ring and a powdered footman would 
accompany her from door to door ; and yet the Ambassador would 
find when he retired to rest that his hostess had provided him with 
an apple-pie bed, and there would be giggles and pillow-fights along 
the upper passages. But she had her serious side. She was appalled, 
when she first went to Germany, by housing conditions in the 
Silesian towns. She pestered the Chancellor about it, she pestered 
the Emperor, she enlisted the sympathy and attention of the 
Empress. And the grim tenants of the Pless estates acquired for 
this rollicking English girl an affection which withstood two wars. 

* * . * 

The importation of these school-girl junketings into Pless or 
Fiirstenstein was not wholly a success. Her husband was almost 
twenty years older than she was, and he possessed a conventional 
mind. He was always urging her to be more “ fiirstlich,” at which 
her young laughter would ring up among the painted heroes and 
cherubs of the ceiling. Her father-in-law, the reigning prince, had 
greater understanding. Even when she came down tc dinner in 


a dress made from the stable sacks he was amused. The Empress 
Frederick (herself an embittered exile) took the home-sick girl under 
her special protection ; the Emperor William never ceased to sur- 
round her with the most devoted solicitude, Yet the romps to 
which she had been accustomed in Denbighshire or at Newlands 
Manor lost something of their spontaneity and lightness when trans- 
ported to Silesia. The young German counts and barons and 
lieutenants who were asked to Fiirstenstein, while wishing to show 
how readily they could adopt English ways, were never able to 
discover where to draw the line. One night at Fiirstenstein there 
was to be a picnic in a ruined tower in the forest. The servants 
had been sent there in the afternoon with glass and silver and china ; 
the dinner-table in the ruin was set out as in the great hall of the 
castle ; the powdered footman stood solemnly behind each guest. 
The usual romp began and then degenerated into a riot: the table 
was overturned and the glass and china shattered ; in one memory at 
least remains the picture of a vast silver candelabra lying upon 
the floor with its candles dripping wax into a great pool of 
champagne. 
* * * * 

In the fifty-four years during which Princess Pless lived in 
_Germany she never mastered the German language. She never 
managed to comprehend the niceties of German etiquette or the 
strong dynastic traditions which inspired the Hochberg family. “I 
never could,” she confessed in her memoirs, “ understand pedigrees.” 
The only German terms with which she was familiar were those 
used in hospitals and nursing establishments: she never paid atten- 
tion to the stilted etiquette of German courts. For her the “ canape” 
was just a sofa; for the Germans at that date it represented a 
symbol of importance. When she was young she was apt on all 
occasions to interrupt. The Germans naturally assumed 
that her incompatibility in such matters was due to 
English arrogance: yet her unfaltering gaiety, the almost 
childlike confidence which she gave with open hands te 
everyone, pierced even their obtuseness. She became a “ character” 
whom they regarded, sometimes with bewilderment, some- 
times with irritation, but more often with amused affection. 
When the First German War came upon her she_ never 
for one moment abjured her native country: she used 
her influence, which was great, to do everything she could for 
British prisoners of war. The Emperor (and it is to his credit) 
never failed to. protect her; he even invited her to come to Pless 
when he had established his headquarters. It was pointed out to 
him that anxiety would be caused if an Englishwoman, and one 
who never hesitated to proclaim her patriotism, were to act as 
hostess at G.H.Q. She was sent off to work on a hospital train 
upon the Serbian front, and finally relegated to Berchtesgaden. 
When peace came the great Pless estates (which extended over an 
area as large as an English county) were distributed ; that enormous 
fortune shrunk to a mere income ; she lost her German nationality, 
she was never granted Polish nationality, and she became again the 
British subject which she had, in fact, always been. 

* 7 * * 

Her last years were tragic. Her youngest son was imprisoned 
by the Germans and died after his release. Her eldest son, now 
a Polish citizen, is living in exile. Her second son is serving as 
an Officer in the Polish forces. She herself became afflicted with 
paralysis and loss of memory ; she retired finally to Fiirstenstein, and 
it is said that she never knew that Germany and England were again 
at war. In that great Silesian castle she died alone. Gone were the 
old pomp and magnificence, the 4,000 retainers, the state carriages, 
the private train, the ropes of pearls. Her pleasure in such things 
had always been the surprised pleasure of a school-girl with a new 
frock. In a snobbish world she remained the least snobbish person 
that I have ever known: in a hard world she glowed with gaiety 
and kindness. She had only one enemy iin all the world, and that 
was loneliness ; it is sad that this grave enemy should have con- 
quered in the end. 
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THE THEATRE 


** International. Ballet.’”’ At the Lyric Theatre. 

DURING its present season th: International Ballet has revived that 
nineteenth-century classic Gisel’e, in which Mona Inglesby dances 
the title-role effectively, but without the special charm that Margot 
Fonteyn brings to the part in the Sadler’s Wells version ; the chief 
feature of the season is the production of a new ballet, Everyman. 
This is an ambitious attempt to capture in this form the spirit of 
the famous mediaeval play, and those who know that dramatic 
masterpiece will be very critical of the ballet. In this spectacular 
and indirect treatment the austere force and majesty of the original 
are necessarily lost. But for those to whom the play is unknown 
the ballet may seem impressive, for it has distinct merits. Leslie 
French, who has produced it, plays the part of Everyman well and 
speaks the words allotted to him clearly and with dignity. The 
costumes of William Chappell are excellent, and Rex Whistler’s scene 
appropriate, if not particularly striking. The music has been deftly 
arranged, from orchestral works by Richard Strauss, by Ernest 
Irving. I recognised a large part of Till Eulenspiegel for the animated 
scenes, and the tone-poem Death and Transfiguration was drawn on 
for the finale. This music, with its post-Wagnerian outward sump- 
tuousness and inner hollowness, marks well the difference between 
this ballet and the original play. The original Everyman is utterly 
sincere and direct, and terrific in its impact upon the spectator ; the 
ballet is not unserious and not (especially for those who do not know 
the play) ineffective ; but words—unless used for comic effect—do 
not blend with miming, and the mixture has an uneasy, uncertain 
character which destroys its integrity. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


‘* The More the Merrier.’’ At the Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion 


Is the public tired of war pictures and clamouring only for films 
of escape? This is a problem which is now being widely debated 
by the tycoons of the film industry on both sides of the Atlantic. 
In the United States the- influentia! Monon Picture Herald has 
printed a number of protests from exhibitors regarding the flood of 
war films. Typical comments are that “the average people come to 
the movies to escape . . . from the stark realities that face them on 
every side. When they leave our theatres today they are depressed 
and unhappy,” and that the producers must now make “good 
comedies, musicals or light dramas, with only a very rare out-and- 
out war picture.” Less drastic, but on a similar line of thought, 
have been recent statements by members of the British film trade. 

This situation raises the whole question of cinema’s role in war- 
time. Is it, in fact, the job of the film to provide only relaxation 
and escape? Or should it use its enormously cogent powers of 
visual and aural persuasion to inspire and consolidate the great 
movement in men’s hearts 2nd minds towards the century of the 
common man on whose threshold we now stand? Clearly, the 
public will not tolerate in their visits to the cinema the film as a 
schoolmarm or a preacher, but there is perhaps a need for a change 
of heart in the cinema industry, in which the raising of the level of 
public appreciation should play a major part. Even in the world of 
“comedies, musicals and light dramas” there are differing levels of 
taste, and there is no reason why the makers of films should assume 
that the lower rather than the higher is the more acceptable and the 
more profitable. 

Perhaps, indeed, a closer study of the problem might reveal that 
the public is not tired of war films as such, but tired of the sort of 
war films which are being made at this time. To attach a stock 
melodramatic story to a war theme, be it set in arsenal or jungle 
or the paths of the sky, is not perhaps a formula which will recom- 
mend itself to people who feel so acutely, not merely the facts of the 
present conflict, but also the issues arising therefrom. Box-office 
receipts may tell their own story, but a handful of war films of the 
calibre of In Which We Serve, Airforce, Desert Victory and Nine 
Men are at least arguing points for the theory that the cinemagoer 
is not unappreciative of war subjects treated with at least the elemen- 
tary decencies. John Grierson in a message to British documentary 
film makers put the positive point of view bluntly when he demanded 
the jettisoning of “the cathartic finishes in which a good brave 
tearful self-congratulatory and useless time has been had by all.” 
He added: “The box-office, pandering to what is lazy, weak, 
reactionary, vicarious, sentimental and esseatially defeatist in all of 
us, will of course instinctively how! for them. It will want to make 
‘relaxation’ if you please, even out of war. But deep down, the 
people want to be fired to tougher ways of thought and feeling and 
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to have their present braveries extended to the very roots of their 
social existence. In that habit they will win more than a war.” 

All of which brings us to the consideration of the latest and very 
amusing example of Hollywood escapism, which is significant also 
for the fact that its comedy is built round an exclusively war-time 
phenomenon. The fantastic overcrowding of Washington has become 
—in the U.S.A.—a national joke, and George Stevens, who directed 
The More the Merrier, has used it as the mise en scéne for a story 
which veers pieasantly between out-and-out farce and something 
near true comedy. Against a background in which officials, indus- 
trialists, stenographers, and Service representatives jostle for priorities 
and pay at least lip service to the urgencies of war, we behold Joel 
Macrea and Jean Arthur moving unsteadily—but none the less 
certainly—towards the legal consummation of their mutual attraction, 
aided and abetted by the benevolent Charles Coburn, whose final act 
is to remove, in its entirety, the party wall which has been the barrier 
between two bedrooms. This feat of carpentry, one hastily adds, is 
not carried out before the legal ceremonies of matrimony have been 
performed. 

Most of the film is exczedingly funny and well directed. But it 
is some fifteen minutes too long, a fault due to the new Hollywood 
technique of creating an electric atmosphere of sexual suspense by 
the slow and painstaking accumulation of scenes between the two 
lovers. In these scenes constraint and casualness are used as deli- 
cate wisps of smoke whose cumulation in a cloud of soft-focus close- 
ups is the only indication of the fires of love smouldering, sup- 
pressed and violent, beneath the facade of civilised behaviour. 

Basi. WRIGHT. 


THE LEGION OF SORROW 


I SOUGHT no losing cause, but one I found 

Mere common ground, yet wider than this world, 
For all that dwell in it are known to God 
Though little else, because they have no voice; 
And only losers can extol or map 

The unpromised land*of broken heart’s desire. 


This is the song of pity and regret 

For all who lose the cause of being, all 

To whom the passage of the years denies 
The lyrics in the tragedy of man. 

I sing of age that once itself was youth, 
And now must lose the youth that it begot. 


I sing of age for I am one with it 

For all the limbs’ refusal to grow old, 

For all the losing valiance of the heart 

That beats the dim resurgence of old griefs ° 
And memories sad because they hardly hurt. 
We know our minds at last, and are not glad. 


I sing of age to whom the wine, the rose 

Can Say no more, to whom the nightingale 
Its silver sorrow somewhere in the woods 
No longer trodden, as when once the moon 
Could never rise too late. Now blinds debar 
Her and the bright disturbance of the dawn. 


Love is the runner that hands on his torch 
Forward not back ; and we would have it so. 

In dwindling light age lives as best it can. 

Its children make not bearable but sweet 

The cares that come by day, and haunt by night, 
And have one name for both: the waking hours. 


Age has this consolation, only one 

However manifold, not in itself 

— For there was none—but in the temples built 
Of its own flesh, and in the tended flame 

Of selflessness and sacrifice. Even this 

The hardened savage has extinguished—twice. 


Now more than cares, the growing pains of eld, 

Come gnawing back without relief. The day 

Has grown more hours. Incarnate devilry 

Once more has broken the bodies of the young 

— Satan’s communion—and the broken hearts 

Cannot forget. They will not have the time. 
VANSITTART 
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LETTERS TO 


RELIGION IN SCHOOLS 


Sir,—In the present concentration of human effort upon mutual destruc- 
tion it is widely felt that the values of civilisation are endangered. While 
nightmares of cruelty are enacted abroad, home life in Great Britain is 
widely dislocated and juvenile crime has increased alarmingly. After the 
war, relaxation of compulsion will presumably lead to fresh strains in the 
social structure. In these circumstances, it is important that the ethical 
framework of Society should be strengthened ; and it is suggested ‘that 
the remedy is Christian education and the teaching of specifically Christian 
doctrine in schools. The new White Paper on education would appear 
to buttress this view. I should like, Sir, to state a reasoned case against 
doctrinal instruction. 

In the first place, belief in Christian doctrine has ceased to be a wide- 
spread social bond. Not only do churchgoers ‘form a small minority, 
but numbers of them do not subscribe wholly to the official doctrines. Is 
it in accord with the spirit of democracy to adopt in education a policy 
doubtful of support from the majority of parents—even supposing agree- 
ment on essential doctrines possible amongst the believing minority? 
The advocates of doctrinal teaching make .seemingly unlimited assump- 
tions, mostly unwarranted or on shaky foundations, For example: 

(a) That institutional religion is in accord with the mind of Christ. 
Surely the leaders of institutional religion were the objects of His bitterest 
denunciation? 

(b) That the inculcation of self-sacrifice and obedience as paramount 
virtues will necessarily tend to create a harmonious society. In Spain, 
Italy and Mexico, not to mention the U.S.S.R., the Christian order either 
favoured or tolerated exploitation of the many by the few, and revolu- 
tionary situations resulted. The affinity of right-wing Christianity—in 
some respects, of Pauline Christianity—with Fascism is strenuously denied, 
but the authoritarian principle in both renders it inevitable. 

(c) That the ethics of Christianity are both superior to, and different 
in kind from, those of other great reliZions. Neither a study of history 
nor the present state of Christendom supports this contention. Long 
before Christ preached the sermon on the Mount, its essence was con- 
tained in the Golden Rule of Confucius and in the Buddhist Satyagraha. 
If we are to achieve world co-operation, it will be not by a totalitarian 
victory of one religion but through a synthesis of religions. I am not a 
Communist, but I would not hesitate to class Communism as a religion 
or to recognise the important contribution it has to make towards the 
society of the future. The intransigence of official Christianity upon this 
point alone makes a striking parallel with the Pharisees. 

It is assumed, finally, that faith is in itself good. Is it? Personally, 
I prefer the scepticism of a Havelock Ellis or a Bertrand Russell to the 
faith of » Torquemada, a Luther, a Philip the Second. 

No, Sir. If we are to continue religious teaching in our schools, let 
it be on a comparative basis, not a sectarian or solely Christian. It is 
possible for children to know of and share in the magnificent cultural 
heritage of Christianity without dogmatic instruction on topics which 
even St. Athanasius found incomprehensible. For the preservation of a 
democratic society—an aim I take to be good—the development of a 
critical attitude among young people seems to me absolutely essential ; 
and you will not arouse it by enforced doctrinal teaching. 

Criticism is not cynicism, and centuries of “dangerous thought ” have 
not affected the fundamental precept: Do unto others as you would be 
done by.—I am yours, &c., ANTHONY PHILIP KIELY. 

19 Harrow View, Harrow on the Hill. 


THE UNBORN MILLIONS 


Srr—The main reason why desirable parents are not producing 
sufficient desirable children is because modern housing provides no 
facilities for them; and the reason why it is thus defective is because 
there is no adequate domestic assistance. The lack of maids has brought 
into being the “labour-saving house,” which has no accommodation 
either for maids or babies. Recently I saw through one of these houses, 
being prepared for a young bride and groom. It was an attractive- 
looking (outwardly) terrace house in a suburban district of a city, one of 
hundreds being built at that time, all after the same general model. The 
kitchen was simply a passage, so narrow that there was no room for an 
ordinary table ; the “table” was a flap attached to the wall by hinges, 
and so let down against the wall when not in use. The only means of 
heating and cooking was a gas-cooker, and a sink under the window was 
the only place for washing both dishes and clothes. The hot-water supply 
came from a small boiler behind a small sitting-room grate. There was 
no possible place for a nursery. May I ask where, in such a house, could 
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a baby’s napkins be washed and dried, and where could all the necessary 
nursery operations take place? One does not keep a gas-cooker burning 
for hours in order to dry a baby’s clothes, even supposing there was 
space for a pulley, which in this “kitchen” there certainly was not. 

Flats, of course, are as bad, if not worse, than such terrace houses for 
the purposes of rearing children. 

We are all familiar with much grandiose talk about the marvellous 
improvements that are going to happen after the war. It will be well 
for our legislators to tackle first the bare facts of living and producing 
life. I am in a position of knowing how the men in the Forces are even 
now considering these subjects, for I have had officers billeted on me for 
months, and they tell me what their men are saying when they talk in 
their huts at night. They have assured me that every soldier is deter- 
mined that a job shall be found for-him when he returns to civil life, by 
means of which he can support his home, his wife and family. He will 
not tolerate any job being given to a woman which a man is capable of 
performing. The men will insist that all women’s war organisations be 
immediately disbanded, and the women returned to their natural sphere of 
home-making and child-rearing. One officer said to me: “If ex-soldiers 
walk the streets selling writing-pads after this war, while women sit in 
snug jobs, in offices and shops, there will be a revolution! ” 

Scientists tell us how dangeréus it is to interfere with the balance of 
nature ; since man appeared on the earth the divinely ordered procedure 
has been for man to be the bread-winner and woman to be the home- 
maker. We must return to this ordinance of the Creator if our best 
children are to appear in the numbers we wish ; but no woman can go 
on producing children without adequate domestic assistance. To provide 
this should be the first improvement in a newly ordered world ; and the 
second should be, homes for babies to live and thrive in. A kitchen in 
such a home requires to be something more than a passage, and a good 
range is more essential than a gas-cooker. Let the Minister of Fuel take 
notice.—Yours faithfully, (Mrs.) E. H. Paut. 


Sir,—Mrs. Paterson suggests that the “so-called emancipation” of 
women is making them cowardly about the “agony of child-birth.” I 
do not know what evidence there is for this. But it is not surprising 
if women are realising the immense difficulties of carrying on family 
life, too often single-handed, under modern standards and conditions. 
There is a crying need, not only for more domestic help, but, far more, 
for labour-saving houses and conveniences—cheap electricity, water 
laid on, better apparatus for cooking, cleaning, and washing. Our low 
standards in these matters are quite enough to make conscientious 
mothers dread the incessant over-work: involved in bringing up families 
decently, Conditions are even more difficult in the country than in 
the towns, where water is laid on, shops and restaurants close at hand, 
gas and electricity available. Yet we are constantly told that people 
must be encouraged to live in the country. And mothers are, I think, 
the only workers who get no holidays. 

If one-thousandth part of the thought and energy now bestowed on 
the making of up-to-date aeroplanes and tanks can, after the war, be 
devoted to domestic equipment, a great step will have been taken for 
the relief of women and the encouragement of families. If our fighting 
forces had been as ill equipped as our homes, we should have been 
conquered long ago—and we should have deserved it.—Yours truly, 

BARBARA STEPHEN, 


Sir,—I have followed with interest the letters and the recent article 
on the subject of the declining population. I should like to write a 
few more lines on behalf of us young wives who are so constantly 
blamed for not producing large families. First, may I say I like children? 
I was one of a large and jolly family, and I would dearly like several 
children of my own. I write on behalf of a number of other women who 
agree with me. The reasons we have small families are as follows: 

(1) Most of us were round about 30 when we married, the reason 
being that a great many professions definitely discourage early marriages 
and sometimes make them quite impossible. ° 

(2) In the years before the war our husbands were nearly always 
insecure, with only very vague prospects. A few achieved success and 
a measure of security, but it was then too late for their wives to give 
them large families. 

(3) The housing position was and is such that houses suitable for 
couples hoping to have large families are quite inadequate. Either they 
are very small and cramped or else they are large and inconvenient, and 
quite impossible to run without domestic help. Such few suitable 
houses that are available are much too expensive for the average young 
couple. 
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We women have to choose between living the lives of domestic 
slaves or limiting the size of our families. It isn’t cars and servants that 
we want, but it is: 

(a) Security for our husbands. 

(b) Convenient houses and the training in our schooldays to enable 
us to perform our domestic duties easily and methodically. 

(c) Nursery schools, so that we can occasionally leave our children 
for shopping or other necessities. 

(d) The possibility of a good education up to 16 or 18 without the 
heavy expense of our modern public schools. 

(e) The chance for us to be intelligent and attractive wives, good 
mothers and well-informed, public-spirited women. 

Surely it is not in the interest of the nation to lower our standard 
of living and intelligence in order to give birth to numbers of under- 
fed, ill-clothed, improperly educated children? I very muth doubt if 
there will be any permanent increase in the birth-rate until a few of these 
much-discussed reforms actually come into being.—Yours truly, 

Tonbridge, Kent. Nora WILSON. 


Sir——Miss Rose Macaulay in her letter asks for an explanation of the 
flourishing of the “creative arts” in France compared with the French 
in Canada “so barren and so stagnant.” The first task is to subdue 
the wilderness and make it fruitful: thereafter the era of culture and 
the arts. What Miss Macaulay should ponder is the spectacle, unpre- 
cedented in history, of a race that jost a Dominion on the battlefield 
steadily regaining it in the cradle. The “creative arts,” so gratifying 
to Miss Macaulay, have culminated in the Stavisky scandal, in the 
Maginot Line, in a Press bought by the enemy ; in an atmosphere where 
truth was no longer honoured; in the Lavals and Darlans that hurled 
France into the abyss. This is what Miss Macaulay dignifies as “so 
intellectually alive”! But the startling sentence of Miss Macaulay is 
this: “And is The Madonna with the Child in her arms (one .child) 
really relevant to the production of large families?” The French agreed 
with Miss Macaulay. The Times of January 16th, 1939, in an article 
on The Family in France, recorded an investigation of 22,810 married 
working men in a large provincial town. Of these 64 per cent. had no 
children, 20 per cent. one child, 10 per cent. two and only 3 per cent. 
had three or more. A nation such as that no longer believed in life. 
But I am certain that the 20 per cent. with the one child never prided 
themselves on the example of the Madonna with one child in her arms. 
It was reserved for Miss Macaulay to suggest that! Miss Macaulay 
should consider that the artist places the Child in the Madonna’s arms 
as the symbol of the incarnation; that the incarnation is not an isolated 
event but a continuous process, and that those whose précept now is: 
“Be unfruitful, decrease and degenerate” are frustrating the purpose 
of God. Of which history records but one end.—Yours, &c., 
NORMAN MACLEAN. 

P.S—In the original article I suggested that if the neo-malthusians 
had been a little earlier there would have been no Winston Churchill. 
That is a fascinating line of research. How dull journalism would be 
without Miss Rose Macaulay, but there would have been no 
Rose Macaulay if the Madonna with one child had been the rule of 
life. The Rev. John Macaulay was ordained Minister of South Uist in 
1745 and died minister of Cardross in 1789, and had a family of 13 
children, of whom Zachary (the father of Lord Macaulay) was the 9th. 
What an escape history had and what an escape literature! Surely 
Miss Rose Macaulay must believe in the large family after that. 


Sir—I have no objection to your correspondent, Miss Paterson, feeling 
“immense scorn” for me, but I do object to her statement that I made 
a satirical reference to th: Madonna and Child. There was no satire 
in my remark that I did not think this symbol relevant to the production 
of large families; it was a simple statement of fact—Yours, &c., 
London, W.1. Rose MACAULAY. 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN 


Sm.—At a time when so much is done to provide for and protect the 
children, there is a curiously concealed and appalling wastage going on 
about which little is heard and almost nothing done. When parents are 
convicted of neglect of the children and sent to prison their children are 
cared for by the Local Authority. This is well enough, but what happens 
when the parents are released? Owing to a shortage of accommodation 
in homes, these young citizens are sent back to these same parents and 
all the training and care given is lost. I refer to the bad cases, of course. 
They are the only ones where parents are imprisoned. In the last fort- 
night I have examined seven, houses, containing about, in all, forty 
children: forty units of our most valuable raw material. Very few people 
indeed have any conception of the condition of these homes, and that is 
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why I think a few extracts from two (quite typical cases) should be 
quoted. 

. Mother and five children sleep in one bed . . . mattress soaked 
with excreta and shiny black with filth . . . floor covered with old flocks, 
filthy rags and adult human excreta . . . mother a prostitute. 

Or again: 

Six children sleep in a filthy bedroom on one broken wire mattress 
ineffectively repaired with string . . . the middle of the bed rests on a 
pile of filth. Full pail of stale urine ... no bed coverings . baby lies, 
soaked through, in an old pram .. . feet black with filth, and discharge 
from impetigo trickling between toes. . 

I could give more loathsome details, but the point is that the parents 
concerned are utterly beyond hope of educating, and these children will 
have to return to these hovels to be reared in conditions worse than a 
pigsty. Before the war many children could be sent on to homes. 
Surely, when we spend so much time and money in providing extra 
coupons, blackcurrant juice and extra sweets we can find the time and 
money to provide accommodation for these wretched children. We 
must do so. Army huts, billets (nay, tents) under supervision would be 
preferable, infinitely so. I see only a minute fraction of these cases, and 
the total wastage of child life in the whole country must be very serious. 
Cannot some Department be moved to action?—yYours truly, 

IInaculin, Hall Flat Lane, Balby, Doncaster. Rost. W. L. WARD. 


LIBERAL PROSPECTS 


Str,—Mr. Fulford does not lack courage when he puts the blame on 
the Conservative party for not looking to the defences of the country. 
The leading supporters of the wave of Pacifism which swept the 
country were chiefly Liberals and members of the Labour party, and 
where the Conservative leaders were to blame was in not courageously 
facing the agitation and strengthening the Navy and Air Force. The 
explanation of the debacle of the Liberal party was largely explained 
by the proceedings at the Methodist Conference in Birmingham where 
it was with difficulty that such innocent things as dancing and whist 
drives were sanctioned. In Scotland and the North of England it was 
largely men of this narrow type of mind who were in control of the 
Liberal party. I remember telling the chairman of the Scottish Temper- 
ance Association that in opposing licences in new colliery districts they 
were entrenching the liquor trade. This rather astonished him but he 
saw it when I pointed out that 100 licence-holders had 100 votes, but 
100 clubs with 500 members had 50,000 votes. One of the chief breweries 
in the North of England is a Co-operative Club Brewery supplying these 
clubs. No body of men have done more for the industries of England 
than the Nonconformists, but many of them who were employers 
had not a liberal standpoint where workers were concerned, and it is 
noticeable that about half of the Labour members sit for mining con- 
stituencies, most of which were formerly Liberal seats—Yours truly, 
Carlton Club, 69 St. fJames’s Street, S.W. 1. TOHN J. CALDER. 


ANGLI IN ORIENTE 


S1r,—I would urge that the Secretaries of State for the Colonies and for 
India will see to it that the widest possible circulation is given to Major 
Collard’s article. Every British official and non-official in India past and 
present would be benefited and so also would our relationship with the 
people we “govern.” Major Collard’s “second-raters” are to be found 
among both officials and non-officials. In the former there has been an 
improvement in the past thirty years—among the latter a deterioration. 

It is the second-raters among non-officials in India who find their 
newly acquired status—as “ sahibs ”(?) more attractive in its qualification 
for society and clubs in .India—as well as when on leave at home—than 
they do Indian polity or languages. 

British civilians since the days of open competition have not India in 
their bones—or blood—as had Kipling’s Anglo-Indian aristocracy, the 
Rivett Carnes, the Warburtons, Lyalls, Stracheys, &c., &c. 

Both British officials and non-officials in the new order of things have 
already lost the privileged position they have held in India the past 
100 years—but they need never lose their opportunities nor their izzat— 
nor the regard of the Indian and other people with whom there will 
still be scope to work with, for, or even under.—Yours, &c., 

Barston Brook, Dunmow, Essex W. M. KirRKPATRICK. 


JULY 23, 


STORIES FOR THE YOUNG 


Str,—As librarian of a school—a county secondary school for 
girls from both town and country—I think I can answer Miss Janet Adam 
Smith’s question about the popularity of Mr. Ransome’s stories. They 
are popular with all types of girls from every kind of home. Juniors 
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perhaps read them more, but there are several Ransome fans in the 
Vth form. There are generally long waiting lists and the books are 
read so vigorously that they have to be replaced or rebound more often 
than the books of other authors. 

Few of these girls “live in the world of nannies, cooks and private boat- 
houses.” It would, therefore, appear that the young, as do their elders, 
read to escape from everyday life, and so prefer to read about the kind 
of people they are unlikely to meet. Other popular books like Little 
Women, Four Plus Bunkle, Mary Poppins provide a picture of a different 
world also.—Yours faithfully, Mary E, C. FLETCHER. 

Priory School for Girls, Langden Road, Shrewsbury. 


PLAN AND MAN 


Sr,— 
Pick your answer, Mr. Peck ; 
I'll give you three in half a sec. ; 
So pick your answer, Mr. Peck— 
Planner of Man. 


Religion 
I am Man and God began me, 
Gave me Will, forbore to plan me, 
Out of ordered Eden ran me, 
To make me Man. 


Science 
Flowers in the murai crannies 
Hint how short a building’s span is. 
This the Cosmic Pakistan is: 
Life defies Plan. 


Common Sense 
Spiring tower and spreading transome 
Serve Man’s turn and may be handsome ; 
Better then of these to plan some 
Than Plan Man! 
3 oh 


—Yours, &c., 


AVIATION AND EMPIRE 


Sir,—Your leading article showed an appreciation of the importance of 
the future of civil aviation, but a lack of character, which the Viceroy- 
elect has defined as knowing what one wants and having the courage and 
determination to get.it. We must know what we want and have the 
courage and determination to get it, even to face cries of “ Imperialism ” 
from American interests and our own intelligentsia. 

As you say, “it is common ground that a country is fully justified in 
confining such internal services to companies owned and managed by 
its own citizens.” This is equally true of the routes between different 
parts of the Empire, to which the control of its air services is more 
vital than it can be to any single country. We must operate our own 
services, using the experience of both the Dominions and India as well 
as England’s, and we cannot allow the control of these arterial routes 
to get in other hands, however friendly. The Dominions must run their 
own services, a matter in which you would presumably agree, to judge 
from the above quotation. 

It is in the matter of colonial services that you seem so extraordinarily 
hesitant. It is our duty to provide the Colonies with adequate services 
linked to the world routes. Specious pleas of international control and 
goodwill are merely excuses, which must not be tolerated, for declining 
to carry out our responsibilities. Clearly it would be advisable to 
appoint a body to co-ordinate and develop these different services. As 
Mr. H. V. Hodson pointed out in 1937 in The Empire in the World, 
p. 227: , 

“The least that is needed is a body equal in status and power to the 
Imperial Shipping Committee to deal with problems of air communica- 
tions within the Empire, and between Empire countries and the rest 
of the world, from a wide Commonwealth standpoint.”—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, PRIVATE. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 


as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


IF anyone desires a picture of scenic beauty that is more than skin deep 
let him go out into any part he choose of the English country today. 
Almost every parish is like a new place, and familiar scenes are bright 
with a strange light. Wherever you look the coloured ears of grain or 
the comely shocks pattern out the landscape as never before in memory, 
at any rate in mid July. Some of the eastern counties, which were 
once the granary of London, do not share in this revelation, for their 
harvest is rather less good than elsewhere and their* fields have always 
been arable; but elsewhere the harvest is bountiful and early almost 
beyond precedent, and a multitude of older grass fields are the most 
richly adorned. This England is more English than ever it was. It 
differs from all other countries by reason of the multitude of single 
trees that frame these harvest scenes and embower the homesteads and 
church towers as wel! as by the hedgerows. It is too large a subject to 
approach in a note, but looking at these happy, homely landscape scenes 
I must believe that the specialists (whose plea for latifundia so stirs Mr. 
Massingham’s scorn) are preaching a wrong doctrine. It is not the end 
of the matter to argue that a harvester-thresher from a central organisa- 
tion can work more quickly if there are no hedges. Joy in harvest— 
old style—is a spiritual force with economic fruits. 


An Extra Hive 


A frame or two from one of my beehives, where a tendency to swarm 
was noticed, was removed a few weeks ago to an empty hive. A young 
queen emerged almost at once and the new colony has grown at a 
remarkable speed. The parent swarm seems to be making honey rather 
more rapidly than before and refrained from swarming. This old 
device does not always succeed, but it is perhaps worth attempting more 
often than is usually done, now that any swarm is worth its weight in 
gold. The lime honey-flow has been rich, but even shorter lived than 
its reputation. We may aiready begin to prepare for gathering the dis- 
honeyed flowers for a tisane. They are well worth such attention, as 
most French folk realise, even if the drink cannot now be flavoured with 
lemon or orange. 


Young Farmers 


After a very modest beginning the Young Farmers clubs begin so to 
grow in favour that they promise to be an efficient agent in the making 
of the New Order—with apologies for the origin of the phrase—in the 
English village. The Federation of these clubs is already a force in the 
land. It has induced the rural schools to form clubs and is the pioneer 
of a new forfn of literature, if the word is not too big. Their own 
pamphlets and the wholly admirable series “ The Story of the Country- 
side,” produced by the Oxford University Press, suggest ingeniously and 
persuasively how any boy or girl—or indeed grown person—may become 
a research worker in local history. Almost every writer who knows his 
village sees that great changes are imminent, but that the most beneficent 
tendency of the new village is a return to the village that began to dis- 
appear some seventy years ago. It must be more, not less local, a 
consumer of local and therefore fresh and uncostly food, a supporter of 
local crafts, smiths and little factories. Local, in this reference, means 
not that each village must be sufficient unto itself (as when it was 
hedged round in early Saxon days) but must co-operate with its neigh- 
bours. This policy is admirably carried out in recent new schools 
equipped for the more senior pupils of elementary schools. They possess 
gardens, apiaries, poultry and live stock, gymnasia, theatres and labora- 
tories. The Young Farmers will help to encourage in regard to pro- 
duction and local consumption what others are doing in education. Eat 
locally, should be a general battle cry. 


In the Garden 

This is the date for the practice of green-manuring, now more popular 
than before owing to the scarcity of what Jorrocks’ huntsman called 
muck. It is recorded (by Mr. Shewell-Cooper) that some gardeners are 
wont to sow all the seeds that are left over on the land to be manured 
with the purpose of digging the seedlings in a little later. Any green stuff, 
from chickweed upwards, serves the purpose so long as it is not too 
tough for rapid decay when dug in. Those who keep hens and are not 
complete experts may find profit in an admirable little book Feeding for 
Eggs, published at 2s. 6d. by Faber and Faber. One of the more use- 
ful tips concerns methods of persuading the hens to drink more; and 
oddly enough I had just been hearing evidence of the immense addition 
to milk yield induced by a similar persuasion practised on cows. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Man’s Destiny 
The Nature and Destiny of Man: Vol. Il, Human Destiny. 
Reinhold Niebuhr. (Nisbet. 15s.) 

We may think it strange that on Lord Gifford’s foundation, which 
was designed to promote the study of natural theology to the ex- 
clusion of all appeal to revelation, there should appear a book which 
is essentially an essay in Biblical theology, but it is important to 
recognise that this is what Dr. Niebuhr offers us, for we shall apply 
irrelevant standards if we regard his impressive contribution as a 
work of general philosophy. He begins with the acceptance of the 
Bible as a revelation which is to be apprehended by faith, but we 
shall be unjust to him again if we imagine that his purpose is simply 
to expound the biblical texts. He applies the truth which he 
believes that he gathers from Scripture to the interpretation of life, 
and particularly to the interpretation of history. His principal thesis 
is that the Bible affords the most profound philosophy of history. 
Dr. Niebuhr’s approach is definitely Protestant, by which is meant 
that he makes no appeal to the authority of the Church, claiming 
that his judgement of the meaning of Revelation deserves attention 
for its own sake. But more, he stands in the Protestant tradition 
when he develops his philosophy of history. Though it would be 
very far from the truth to allege that for him St. Paul is the tounder 
of Christianity, it is clear that the Pauline epistles are the core of the 
New Testament. An interesting comparison might be made between 
Dr. Niebuhr’s book and that by another eminent Christian thinker 
on the same subject—Berdyaev. The latter, coming out of the 
tradition of the Eastern Church, is mystical and Platonic, laying 
stress on “gnosis” and the Incarnation, while Niebuhr puts the 
atonement at the centre of his thinking, and rejects the Catholic 
doctrine that the summum bonum consists in the knowledge or con- 
templation of God, preferring to regard it as loving activity. 

Even those readers who find themselves left with unresolved 
problems concerning the basis of Dr. Niebuhr’s philosophy will admit 
that his book has two outstanding merits ; it deals with a great theme 
greatly, leaving an impression of the sombre grandeur of human 
destiny, and it contains some acute and even profound analyses of 
social tendencies and social theories. The discussion of Communism 
and its relation with Christian Eschatology is most illuminating. 
It may be doubted whether the book will make any appeal to those 
who do not accept the Christian faith, for it centres upon those 
elements in Christianity which are widely supposed to bé the most 
mysterious and unintelligible. The destiny of the human race, in 
Dr. Niebuhr’s view, can be understood only by those who meditate 
upon the significance of original sin, the atonement, and the final 
judgement. The illusion of progress, which is traced to the new 
outlook of the Renaissance, has grown up because men have over- 
looked the fact that accumulation of knowledge and power increases 
potentialities of evil and destruction just as much as it enlarges the 
possibilities of fuller life. All human activity, even that of the 
theologian, who rightly divides the Word of God, is infected by 
pride, which is the root of sin. Thus all human achievements, 
nations and communities, even history itself, are under the judgement 
of God. At the same time, the Mercy of God, manifested in the 
sacrifice of Christ, is ready and able to redeem and forgive the cor- 
ruptions of human effort. The centuries of optimism “have well 
nigh destroyed the Christian faith as a potent force in modern 
culture and civilisation”; the period of disillusionment will not 
necessarily restore the Christian faith, but it has “established its 
relevance.” The conception of the Last Judgement has been dismissed 
by liberal theologians as a part of the Jewish mythology inherited by 
Christianity, but to Niebuhr it is of fundamental importance, for it 
asserts the truth that history is not self-sufficient or self-explanatory. 
The end of history, in the sense of its completion and fulfilment, 
is beyond history. Perhaps the treatment of the Last Judgement 
illustrates as well as anything else the perplexity which sometimes 
worries the mind of the critical reader. Dr. Niebuhr consistently 
employs concepts which have been taken literally by millions of 
Christians, but it is plain that often he does not take them literally— 
“symbol” is a favourite word with him—and we are not always 
able to determine whether or not he is to be understood as speaking 
symbolically. A relatively unimportant instance is his passage on 
“ possession.” Dr. Niebuhr has been at pains to distinguish his 
position from that which would be taken by an Anglican, a liberal, 
or a rationalist, and he will not expect wholehearted agreement from 
one who would modestly claim some share in all these titles, but this 
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need not hinder the recognition that he has written a book which 
in its sweep of thought and “ architectonic ” quality deserves respect, 
and has a power to stimulate reflection such as few recent works 
possess, W.R. MatrHEws. 


A Happy People 

The Realm of a Rain Queen. A Study of the Pattern of Lovedu 

Society. By E. Jensen Krige and J. D. Krige. (Oxford University 

Press. 21s.) 
Tue authors of this book are Field Marshal Smuts’s nephew and his 
wife, both South African anthropologists, one of whom is the author 
of The Social System of the Zulus. In a foreword the Prime Minister 
of South Africa says he “found it a fascinating distraction to the 
war problems which form my daily life. Perhaps the curious reader 
may find it no less entertaining.” He will, even though he may not 
be particularly interested in anthropology, especially if he has got 
the stamina to persist to Chapters III, “ Bases of Subsistence,” and 
the two succeeding chapters, “ Co-operation and Exchange” and 
“Family Ties.” Readers of Melville’s delightful Typee will remem- 
ber his fascinating account of a prosperous people and their rich 
and contented way of life in a Pacific island before it was destroyed 
by impact with hostile and uncomprehending Europeans, bringing 
a new environment and no civilisation; they will find here an 
equally attractive, though more scientific, account of the life of a 
South African tribe, now living under their Queen, Mujaji III, the 
“ Rain-Queen,” North of the Transvaal, in their traditional way, and 
as yet uncorrupted, and only very slightly influenced by European 
civilisation, 

In spite of the great expansion of our knowledge, due to scientific 
curiosity during the nineteenth century, there still persists, even 
among the educated and governing classes in Europe and Americg 
today, the delusion that we, modern Europeans and Americans, 
possess a culture and a social organisation superior to any other, past 
or present. On the whole, in spite of our undeniable material 
advantages, this is an illusion, and one under which the majority 
of us still suffer blindly. If any reader doubt this, let him note the 
evil social results among the Lovedu tribe that have followed the 
introduction of the plough into their agricultural economy, as 
described in Chapter III. Not only has it accelerated soil erosion 
(a material loss to offset its saving of labour), but also it has 
“released a large amount of energy for which there is little creative 
outlet.” This last sentence is crucial. As we read this book we 
discover that the Lovedu live a far more rich, contented, active 
and purposeful life from childhood to old age than ours. They still 
enjoy in large measure what we have lost. Machinery developed 
beyond our social powers has robbed us of much creative activity 
without our having anything to put in its place. It has delivered 
the masses to be helpless victims to the purveyors of large-scale 
superficial amusements, so unsatisfying to the people who flock to 
them in desperation that, in their restlessness, they are the prey of 
any Hitlerian adventurer offering them excitement and a purpose ; 
and at the same time it has thrown that perennial minority, gifted 
with some special faculty, into a sterile, highbrow culture without 
any real relationship to the world they live in, or the lives of the 
majority of their fellows—since the gulf between the purposeless 
masses and the talented few is without a bridge. 

Every observing and perceptive mind writing in the last twenty- 
five years between the two wars, has recognised that the chief need of 
our times is a fresh scale of values. Here also we may learn something 
from the Lovedu tribe. They have achieved co-operation without 
competition. They have been the masters, not the slaves, of their 
efficient economy. For them work is a feast and a recreation, and 
they do not lose individuality. “ A man’s whole upbringing and train- 
ing conditioned him for the ideal of reciprocity and helpfulness.” 
The authors describe the new changes now coming with Christianisa- 
tion and the proximity of the Europeans. 

“Collective replaces co-operative activity ; for personal profit, not 
sociability, is the prime motive ; the social gala is converted into a 
labour situation, and the interests of employer and employee begin 
to diverge. Room for roundabout reciprocity is narrowed ; instead 
of the indefinite mutuality upon which a man who helps others 
today may rely in the future he receives an immediate and indi- 
vidual reward ; faith in long-range equivalents of services and 
obligations gives way to a desire for direct personal satisfaction. . . . 
Direction, hitherto unknown in the economic relations of equals, 
degenerates to exploitation.” 

The Lovedu had no commercial instincts; they did not think 
begging wrong, and did not contrast it with self-reliance but with 
theft—“ a man should always ask for, not steal, the things of another.” 
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VOICES IN THE DARKNESS 
Hlustrated. 15s. net. 
Tangye Lean’s dramatic study of the European 
Radio War. ‘Finely felt, finely written, a 

brilliant book.’’ Observer. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR 


by Lionel Fielden. 2nd impression, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Lionel Fielden endeavours with great dialect- 
ical skill and wit to cut into the compact mass 
of prejudice, fear, misunderstanding and 
muddled good will that compose the 
Englishman’s attitude to India.’ New Statesman. 


THIS WAS CICERO 


by H.J. Haskell. With 13 full-page illustrations 

and 3 maps. 15s. net. 
A full length biography of the great Roman 
author-statesman-lawyer. ‘In a class of its 
own among books dealing with antiquity, | 
heartily recommend it.’’ Howard Spring in 
Country Life. 


SECKER AND WARBURG 


2nd impression. 
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Just Out 


Erie Hatch 


Unexpected Uncle 7/6 net 


This latest novel by a humorist famous in two 
continents is a happy combination of sophistication 
and sentiment. 


John Rowland 
Death Beneath the River 7/6 net 


A detective story of unusual calibre for the connois- 
seur—featuring Inspector Shelley. 


Leonora Starr 
To Keep For Ever 7/6 net 


By its literary worth and warm humanity, this 
latest novel by Leonora Starr cannot but make 
a deep impression. 


* 
MY CHIEF KNIGHT, JOHN OXENHAM 
by Katharine Parr (Beatrice Chase) 
An appreciation-and an appeal. 
2/6 net 
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New CAMBRIDGE Books 
J. T. MacCURDY 


The Structure of Morale 
“ A stimulating book which deals with problems many 
of which are of capital importance at the present time 
and some of which will remain so in the early years of 
peace.” The Listener. 85. 6d. net 








A Study of Combined Operations 
BY ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 


THE LORD KEYES 


Amphibious Warfare and Combined Operations 
“ The operations dealt with are the Capture of Quebec, 
the China War, 1900, the Dardanelles and Zeebrugge, 
and some raids in this war. The stories are well told.” 
Evening Standard. 43. 6d. net 


GERALD BULLETT 


Winter Solstice 
This is a poem of the dark time in which men live, but 
also of all time; a question of the meaning of existence, 
stated, widely probed; and a mystical direction towards 
an answer that can be found though never formulated. 
ls. net 
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Their traditional trade was sharply distinguished from “ bizmis ” 
(business), which is associated with subterfuge and personal gain ; 
but the Christianised natives have become depraved middlemen, who 
exploit their fellow men. “ The Christian church, with its fees and 
collections, falls, to the Lovedu manner of thinking, within the 
*“bizmis’ scheme; one buys baptism and confirmation; at com- 
munion one pays for the flesh and blood of Christ. How different 
is the institution of munywalo. No wonder the work of the Church 
is infinitely difficult.” 

No wonder Europe is in chaos. We have every one of us a great 
deal to unlearn as well as to learn, and such books as this—the 
fruit of more than ten years’ sympathetic, first-hand study—may 
widen our horizon and help us in our long and arduous search 
not for Utopia, but only for a solidly based genuine and good 
W. J. Turner. 


The Future in the Pacific 
War and Peace in the Pacific. (Report of an Unofficial Conterence 
attended by Delegates from Australia, Canada, China, Fighting France, 
India, Netherlands, N.E.I., New Zealand, Philippines, U.K., and 
U.S. : Royal Institute of International Affairs. 4s. 6d.) 
The Menacing Rise of Japan. By Alexander Howard and Ernest 
Newman. (Harrap. 6s.) 
Tue 1942 conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, held at 
Mont Tremblant, Quebec, last December, and of which Chatham 
House now publishes a preliminary report, possessed an interest 
and authority denied to its predecessors. On each of the delega- 
tions to it served high officials of the corresponding government ; 
there were members of the Pacific War Council and of the War 
Cabinet in London ; and even if the U.S.S.R. did not send delegates, 
nevertheless the conference represented a fair cross-section of official 
opinion among the United Nations on Pacific matters. For that 
reason it is well worth studying its deliberations. 

At first the British Delegation seems to have come under hot fire 
from the Chinese and the Americans. There is no good denying 
the Chinese bear us some ill-will for our preoccupation with the 
Germans as main enemy. America is relatively exempt from this 
attack : the Chinese know that the bulk of the American public is 
much more concerned with the Japanese than with the Nazi 
danger. But on the whole Chinese criticism does not seem to 
have been mischievous ; and in the tussle certain ideas emerged, 
notably regarding the co-ordination of war propaganda, which, if 
adopted, might ease relations between London and Chungking. 

The American charge was a different matter entirely—dark con- 
demnations of the British colonial system as a whole. In our lost 
islands of S.E. Asia, it was inferred, British rule must never be 
restored ; sweeping aside the “ hypocrisies”” of the Cripps offer, we 
should accord immediate independence to India. With as much 
sense as adroitness, the British Delegation seems to have turned 
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the American attack by inquiring whether the United States were 
prepared to honour those provisions of the Atlantic Charter which 
call for mutual aid in time of crisis. The American reply was by 
no means definite. The tendency in the States to criticise foreign 
régimes without assuming foreign responsibilities is one that we 
English have long been chary of censuring. It is an emotional 
idiosyncras: which does not always go hand in hand with a know- 
ledge of the facts. 

No liberal-minded persom wants to perpetuate the defects of an 
old-fashioned colonial system, nor to defend our errors in India. 
But liberation is no good without security from aggression; and 
the U.S. must bear their share in extending this security to Asia. 
That was one of the lessons of the Mont Tremblant Conference. 
Incidentally, if we had extended full independence to a Gandhi- 
dominated India before the war, the Americans would probably now 
be the most seriously inconvenienced! 

The Menacing Rise of Japan is an impressive photographic record 
of Japan’s sinister growth in the last century. It is addressed to a 
less specialised public than that for which the Chatham House 
pamphlet is designed. But as one looks at the pictures of great 
Japanese factories, one is reminded of a question that aroused some 
discussion at Mont Tremblant: Can Japan, when defeated, be left 
in possession of her industrial equipment? Are not factories as 
much weapons in these days as tanks or bombers? To this excel- 
lent little book Lord Vansittart contributes an admirable preface, in 
which he makes the consoling point that in this war “ the civilised 
have got into one camp and the uncivilised irto the other.” 

SIMON HARCOURT-SMITH. 





Film Jargon 


The Film Sense. By Sergei Eisenstein. Translated and edited by Jay 


Leyda. (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 

SERGEI EISENSTEIN, Soviet Russia’s most famous film preducer, 
came to film-making by way of the theatre, and to the theatre by 
way of the drawing board. As an engineer attached to a Red Army 
fortification corps he made his first contact with the drama by 
organising an amateur theatre group during the Civil War. Becoming 
a professional, he experimented for four years with new. methcds of 
dramatic expression, trying to synthesise dynamic relationships by 
placing static images in juxtaposition. Here we see the origin of a 
theory of film-making which in such masterpieces as Potemkin 
and October was to make the word montage an “ open sesame ” to 
the Bloomsbury salons of the late ’twenties. The Film Sense, with 
its elaborate charts and its rich and widely erudite quotations, seeks 
to prove that the sort of dramatic effects which result from the 
pattern of relationship of neighbouring film scenes can be paralleled 
by similar effects of juxtaposition in literature, painting and music, 
and that the basic principles of all such creative relationsh'ps were 
known to and used by Lewis Carroll, Michael Angelo, Pushkin and 
Durer. Eisenstein explains in the book that his recent fim, 
Alexander Nevsky, was made according to his latest theories of what 
may be called contrapuntal montage—the inter-relationship of the 
montage of scenes, of musical montage and of the juxtaposition of 
objects within individual scenes. To the analysis of a two-minute 
section of this film he devotes thirty pages of text and a fo'ding 
chart. In conclusion, he says “during the period of work one 
rarely formulates these ‘hows’ and ‘whys’ which determine this or 
that choice of ‘correspondence.’ In the work ,yeriod the basic 
selection is transmuted, not into logical evaluation, as in a post- 
analysis of this sort, but into direct action.” The reader may be 
tempted to take the direct action of cutting the analytical cackle and 
remarking that Alexander Nevsky did not seem to be so remarkable 
a film as all that. For Mr. Eisenstein is inclined to become tang!ed 
in verbose explanations of things which scarcely need to be 
explained at all. The book is, however, provocative and imagina- 
tive and contains interesting extracts from a number of Eisenstein 
scripts. EpGAR ANSTEY. 


The Other America 


Latin America. (Cassell. 35s.) 


Most North Americans, observes Professor James, are out of touch 
with the conditions which exist in the other countries of the 
Western Hemisphere ; “and, what is more, they accept certa:n 
caricatures as representative of the Latin American people.” If 
this judgement is cogrect, it is doubly true of this country. It is 
therefore encouraging that Professor James should have found an 


By Preston E. James. 
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English publisher. It may be doubted whether a work of close on 
1,000 pages will have a strong appeal to the casual reader, and it 
must be confessed that at times Professor James writes as though he 
were composing a superior guide-book. Nevertheless, this is a 
valuable book ; it is illustrated bv an abundance of excellent and 
useful maps; from the point of view of geographical ana_ysis it 
leaves little to be desired ; it has a good deal to say that is fresh and 
stimulating ; and it is written with an entire absence of parti pris. 

Professor James’s approach is that of the geographer who seeks 
to explain the central problem, as he defines it, of the attempt of 
the Latin American peoples to establish order among diverse and 
discordant elements in terms of the relation of land and people. 
For each country, therefore, he has produced systemat.c studies of 
population patterns and land use. In particular his analysis of 
expanding population frontiers (a theme to which he has recurred 
elsewhere) is a valuable and original contribution. 

The historian, the political scientist and the economist wi!l each 
have grounds of complaint against Professor James; but in the 
elaboration of his fundamental theme, the struggle of the Lat-n 
American countries to atiain social coherence, he presents a chal- 
lenge to all three. He challenges much else besides. Pan-American 
unity he dismisses as “a distinctly artificial concept,” and the pcssi- 
bility, at one time canvassed among certain sections of United States 
opinion, of forming a self-sufficient commercial bloc in the Western 
Hemisphere as part of a “ vertical” system of international trade, 
receives short shrift at his hands. Above all, he insists that Latin 
America is not “just a backward pioneer land”; no simple generali- 
sations can be used to cover its countries and its peoples. Nor is 
it El Dorado. The days of a speculative economy are over. The 
Latin America of today is not the Latin America of fifty or even 
ten years ago; and the new industrialisation which is transforming 
large parts of it is not to be regarded merely as another form of 
expanding markets for machinery and factory equipment. “In the 
long run,” Professor James concludes, “the new industrialisation 
will mean higher standards of living in Latin America ; and only by 
raising standards in the rest of the world can the older industrial 


centres maintain the levels they have reached.” 
R. A. HUMPHREYS. 
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Fiction 


Tales by Eudora Welty. (The Podley Head 


(Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


Peter Davies. 


A Curtain of Green. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Signpost. By E. Arnot Robertson. 
Hell On The Way. By James M. Fox. 7s. 6d.) 

“ My father and mother, who believed that I saw nothing in the 
world which was not strictly coaxed into place like a vine on our 
garden to be presented to my eyes, would have been badly con- 
cerned if they had guessed how frequently the weak and inferior 
and strangely turned examples of what was to come showed them- 
selves to me.” 

That sentence is taken from one of the best short stories I have 
ever read—A Memory, by Eudora Welty, in the first volume of her 
work to reach England, and which she has named for one of its 
least good pieces, A Curtain of Green. “To watch everything about 
me I regarded grimly and possessively as a need. . . . It did not 
matter to me what I looked at; from any observation I would 
conclude that a secret of life had been nearly revealed to me—for I 
was obsessed with notions about concealment, and from the smallest 
gesture of a stranger I would wrest what was to me a communication 
or a presentiment.” This also is from A Memory, in which story 
alone out of the seventeen in the volume do we gather any fragment 
of autobiography. It does not often happen that a writer, looking 
back, sees with such precision the essence of what she was about in 
the unconscious, unformulating days. The child chose her field 
unusually, and now the writer works it with the calm unusualness 
of the greatly gifted. And the first thing to be said about Miss 
Welty is that she sits so easy to her work that, odd as it is and 
coming from far away—the State of Mississippi—and set in a narrow 
regional idiom, the best of her stories absorb the reader’s acceptance 
as smoothly as do the secrets of his own reflection and phantasy. 
There is no need to talk of promise ; this writer comes with ac- 
complishment in her hands, and if in future work she can. with 
widened experience and under the menaces of success, adhere 
to the standard of the seven or eight best stories in this book, not 
slackening, as she travels, in purity, fierceness or imaginative ac- 
curacy, she will indeed have done as well for the American short 
story as America need ask. 

She has great variation of mood and theme. She can handle 
straight pathos, as in The Worn Path, so as to lead us from suspicion 
of commonplace to delight in the curious gaiety of her tenderness ; 
she can give health and childhood their just victory over horrible- 
ness—“. . . she took a big bite out of the apple . . .” as in A Visit 
of Charity ; she can establish a whole dotty, decaying family, as in 
Clytie, with the minimum of explanation. But these are easy fill-ups, 
on the side. Her best stories fall into two special kinds. There is 
the sheerly terrible, savagely funny kind, when she presents us with 
a concentration of small-town mindlessness, all-but-total idiocy pour- 
ing itself out in helpless egomania, and so in blind comment upon 
itself, upon society, upon the past, and in general upon a state 
of affairs that terrifies and makes the reader laugh out loud 
in mirth that he can neither excuse nor resist. Why I Live 
at the P.O. and Petrified Man are of this kind—merciless, expository, 
non-censorious, and wildly and beautifully funny. Thinking them 
over again, one is inclined to call them the gems of the collection ; 
but pathology is not an end in itself, and though I cannot strain 
my metaphor to say that Miss Welty anywhere tries to offer a cure 
or an answer to confusion of mind, or to the half-apprehended lone- 
liness and sensory griefs of life which it is her passion to observe, 
she does succeed sometimes in catching some of these into a synthesis 
which may pacify the artist in ws, ignoring the moralist. 

The Key is such an attempt. I do not think it succeeds ; for what 
had to be said in that story is so difficult that it should have been 
simplified to its barest bones instead of overweighted as it is with 
sad imagery and the guesses of sympathy. I think that there is 
failure also at the centre of the beautiful story, Flowers for Marjorie, 
where one feels that the author herself has not entirely understood, 
or answered for, the violent moment at its heart. Yet all that 
surrounds it, before and after, is most gravely and truly gathered 
and composed. But in Death of a Travelling Salesman, in The 
Hitch-Hikers, and-in the bitter fantasy, Mr. Marblehall we see 
the shaping of a whole. A. human condition is given its place 
in a person and in a setting; the bare essentials of realism are 
chosen, and then expanded so that what comes to pass has the 
quality of something seen through water, or in the wavering of 
lamplight—when all is recognisable and all uncertain ; alive, that is 
—flowering up sorrowfully from plain facts and objects to the 
symbols, dreams, regrets and vanities which must compose with 
them into imagined life. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 228 


[A Book Token jor one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
August 3rd. Envelopes should be recewed not later than first post that day and must 
bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 245d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, The solution 
and the name of the winner 


and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
will be published in the following issue.) 

















ACROSS 9. It is not to say that the seaside 
‘ boarding-house is unprogressive. 

1. This confection should be done 14. Votes for cooks. 

brown. (9, 4.) . 15. A shipwreck 
1c. A characteristic of those who dislike 19. Palatial walk. 

being got at? 21. It’s not so shallow here. 
11. He didn’t bowi to the gallery. 25. Heartless Charles. 
12. Taken to achieve 10. 26. “An eye like ——, to threaten and 
13. Clean fish. command.” (Shakespeare.) 


16. Perpetual motion? 

17. Influenual aspect of Miss Poe. 
18. “‘ Words, words, words.’ 

20. Each din is a quadruped. 

22. Jane Adsten’s girl. 

23. Sticky brogues. 

24. Fish for a cap. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 226 


27. It’s the rich arena of the period. 
(3. 9, 3.) 
28. The spirits suffer dilution. (6, 3, 4.) 


DOWN 


Listen to the result of §. 





2 

3. Gray referred to his shrill clarion. 

4. See, cease, haven, concord. (4, 11.) 

5. Double the sum, but half the score. 
(S,; 4, 3, 3.) 

6. Girl of note. 

7. They might have been seen round 
the table. 

&. Security of the beautiful model. 
(7, 6.) 


SOLUTION ON AUGUST 6th 


The winner of Crossword No. 226 is Miss N. Crort, 7 Lance Lane, 
Wavertree, Liverpool, 15. 
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| 1851 When, with a fanfare of trumpets, and fluttering 
Ve*rs of flags, that enterprise of peace, the Great 
| Exhibition opened in Hyde Park, the outstanding exhibit 
} was the famous Koh-i-noor, or Mountain of Light, | 
Diamond. 
Here is a press reference of the 31/5/51, typical of many :— 
“ Very near the transept in the eastern nave of the Crystal Palace, i 
| there is what looks like a gigantic parrot cage. It is the cage 
which protects the famous Koh-i-noor, or Mountain of Light, 
| Diamond. At night, and on the touch of a spring by the custodian, 
the precious gem sinks into a massive iron box, of impregnable | 
strength, prepared by Messrs. Chubb’s and built into a pedestal of | 
solid masonry. It is said that the slightest touch on the glass shade 
which covers the Diamond, would cause the machinery to collapse 
like the leaves of a sensitive plant, and plunge the gem into its 
ravenous retreat, until the authorities should summon it -forth 
agaih with their privilege keys.” 
Multifarious are the safety measures 
that the House of Chubb have been 
cailed upon to devise. Was it only pre- 
cautionary, or in anticipation, that 
just before the present war, Chubb’s 
were called upon to manufacture a 
heavy treasury door to guard the 
gold reserves of a Baltic State. 


CHUBB 


THERE IS NO ‘SAFER’ PLACE 





CHUBB AND SON’S LOCK & SAFE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
68 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 




















THE CHIEF NEED OF POST-WAR INDUSTRY | 
WILL BE CHEAP LONG-DATE CREDIT FOR | 
SMALL FIRMS. 


How many of the advocates of State credit know that when the State 

prohibited freedom of note issue in 1844 it gave a monopoly of banking 

to existing banks ? Healthy competition between banks is an essential 

for growing industry. Healthy competition between employers produces 
high wages and cheap goods. 


READ 


“FREE BANKING” 


By HENRY MEULEN. (Macmillan 7s. 6d.) 


“Mr. Meulen’s developed on a sound 


ES — 


arguments are carefully 





basis, and they are worthy of the deepest consideration.’ 
—The Bankers’ Magazine. 
“The most contribution to economies since Adam Smith.” 


important j 
—U. v. BECKERATH (the eminent German economist). 
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FAREWELL, MY YOUTH 


Sir Arnold Bax 


“This provocative, elusive autobiography . . . shows that 
its author has a relish for the realities of life.’”—The Times. 


7/6 net 
SEVEN WINTERS. Memories of a Dublin Childhood. 


ERlizabeth Bowen 


“With touches of humour, with a quick eye, with lucidity, 
and without a trace of sentimentality, she not only brings a 
particular past to life, but makes the reader enter to it.’ 

—Listener. 3/6 net 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER 1942 


A record of events of the past year which no student of 
affairs can overlook. 42/- net 


= LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD. 
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It is curious to find Miss Arnot Robertson at a loss. For the 
theme and setting of The Signpost she has taken her talents and 
wits to wartime Eire, to a village in Donegal. It is an Eire which 
I for one do not recognise, but it has the effect of toning down Miss 
Robertson’s customary assurance of judgement to a new specula- 
tiveness ; it neutralises the well-known acidity and induces a warm, 
odd generosity. But, for all the author’s wit and goodwill, her 
beautiful village and crazy villagers are synthetic, straight out of a 
clever writer’s notebook. And, indeed, the two visiting strangers 
are synthetic also. I found the book entertaining in patches, but 
difficult to get through and impossible to believe in. 

If you like your fiction rough, tough and as fast as a running 
commentary on a boxing-match, Hell On the Way is your book. 
The thing could hardly have been better done. Its fifth-column 
activities move so fast that it is a relief to have to halt now and 
then to work out such idioms as: “. .. It’s always been my con- 
sidered policy to make a few assorted mice by the way.” The 
mice are what used to be called, long ago, molls, janes or skirts. 
The amount of double, indeed, double-double-crossing that roars 
like a racing-car through the book has the remarkable quality of 
being perfectly easy to follow. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


Destroyer from America. By John Fernald, 
Worsley. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuey could calt her a Californian Bitch and grumble at the box of 
tricks that was her machinery, but they got to love her: not least the 
Navigating Officer, who was secretly delighted when she broke down 
on the way over and was ordered to proceed independently of the 
rest of the flotilla. He got his chance to show “that although he 
had been only a mud-squatting yachtsman, he could none the less 
navigate a destroyer in the wastes of the western ocean.” The story 
of the ‘ Porchester’ is exciting—she gets her submarine and a raider 
—but the author also brings out the strain of her monotonous routine 
and the desperate longing for leave—leave, not to get away from 
the sea, but for a glimpse of home, which is more acute in happily 
married men than in the sailor-Lothario who can find a girl in, every 
port and indulge in what one of them describes in a censored letter 
as “a fine spot of lovely.” Lieutenant John Fernald, R.N.V.R., 
is to be congratulated on a book which deserves'a wide public. He 
is now a Lt.-Commander engaged in the present invasion of Sicily. 

The Education of the Countryman. By H. M. Burton. (Kegan 

Paul. 16s.) 

Tuere is considerable danger that in spit: of the Luxmoore Report 
rural education may get less than its fair share of attention in 
coming discussions on educational reform—except, of course, in 
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connexion with the dual system argument. For that reason the 
appearance of this wise, human and eminently readable volume is 
peculiarly opportune. Mr. Burton, indeed, handling his subject with 
easy familiarity, devotes one chapter to the problem of dual control 
and another to the typical village school ; if his picture of the latter 
seems unduly sombre, his answer, no doubt, is that he is describing 
what he knows. The general aim of the book is to indicate mean$ 
by ‘which the brighter boys and girls, or a proportion of them, cag 
be retained in the country, for its benefit and their own, instead of 
drifting inevitably to the towns—as the writer himself puts it, “to 
discover how we may so ‘improve the quality of life’ for country 
people that we may ultimately contribute something valuable towards 
a general restoration and rehabilitation of the countryside.” The 
book is to be recommended strongly to those who know and under- 
stand the countryside, and still more strongly to those who do not, 
But a writer on education should not mis-spell the name of 
Mr. Ramsbotham (now Lord Soulbury), and the middle figure in 
the trinity John Burns, T. E. Cook, J. H. Thoneas is rather puzzling. 
Should T. E. be A. J.? 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
Wuite the war news has not brought any runaway rise in the 
stock markets, which would be unjustified as well as undesirable, 
investors have been encouraged sufficiently to let out a little more 
sail. Kaffirs, particularly the shares of the developing concerns, 
have remained in the lead; but this week the running has been 
taken up strongly by Rhodesian coppers and a longish list of home 
industrials. In all this buying the emphasis has been on post-war 
prospects, and for the same reason there has been another gentle 
slide in long-dated gilt-edged stocks. Home rails have provided 
another weak spot for no better reason than the official intimation 
that the war-time grant between the Government and the companies 
is not to be revised. Any hope in this direction must surely have 
been very slender indeed, but the market has proved sensitive, 
Yielding nearly 8 per cent., stocks such as L.M.S. Ordinary and 
L.N.E. Second Preference should not be thrown overboard. 
CUNARD WHITE STAR ‘ 


Without the Cunard White Star figures, the recently-issued report 
of the Cunard Steam Ship Co. was Hamlet without the Prince, 
Now that the operating company has disclosed its position, the 
case for the holding company’s equity is considerably reinforced. 
Cunard White Star, which owns the ‘ Queen Mary’ and the ‘ Queen 
Elizabeth,’ made rather smaller profits last year, but thanks to its 
policy of paying off debenture indebtedness, has been able to raise 
its dividend from 74 to 10 per cent. At the same time, it shows 
£6,960,844 in general reserve and contingencies fund, which forms 
the basis for a good start in the task of replacing lost ships after 
the war. As owner of 62 per cent. of Cunard White Star’s 
£10,000,000 of capital, the Cunard Steam Ship Co. stands to gain 
considerably in revenue from the raising of the dividend from 
7} to 10 per cent. Having declared an interim of 24 per cent..for 
1943, the Steam Ship Co. should be in a position to supplement 
this by a final of at least 5 per cent., while a total of 1o per cent. 
is by no means impossible. Around 22s. 6d. the £1 ordinary shares 
are an attractive shipping holding. If 7} per cent. is forthcoming 
the return will be over 6} per cent. On a ro per cent. basis the 
shares would offer a yield.of over 8 per cent. 

R. THOMAS RECOVERY 


It is good to see Richard Thomas Ordinaries, an old favourite 
of these notes, coming into their own again on the strength of a 
doubled dividend. Ordinary stockholders are to get Io per cent. 
for the year to March 31st, 1943, against 5 per cent. for the pre- 
ceding year, and although profit figures are not yet available, it is 
a safe assumption that the rate paid represents a conservative dis- 
tribution. A step at a time, this company has climbed back to a 
position of strength after the financial troubles of 1937-38. It is 
now the possessor of up-to-date plant and can boast of a sound 
balance-sheet. Just what yield the ordinary shares should offer 
obviously turns on the view one takes of the post-war prospects. 
At 11s. the return on the 6s. 8d. ordinaries in relation to the 
10 per cent. dividend is 6 per cent. That seems to me to do less 
than justice to the outlook, especially when it is remembered that 
the dividend is covered by a large margin. Holders should not sell, 
and despite the recent rise, I would still include these shares among 
the more promising lock-up speculative investments. 
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RABLES 
, A Home 


from 


Home 
We give real HOME LIFE 
in the Home at STREAT- 
HAM to 8o incurable in- 
valids, and also provide life 
pensions for 300 others able 
tobe with friends or relatives. 
Allare largely dependent on 
us for help and necessities o: 
life and we 


INCU 





APPEAL FOR HELP 





This 5 itient, hands and feet twisted with Arthritis, 
is a member of the Handicrafi Class, pluckilv 
resists total incapability by weaving. ‘ , 
Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed 


THE BRITISH HOME and HOSPITAL 
for INCURABLES 


(of the Middle Class) 


STREATHAM, S.W.16 


Telephone: GIPSY HILL 1641 








There isn't 
even half an engine 
to spare for 


fa cod 
unnecessary journeys 


.. So ‘stay put’ this 


Summer 


RAILWAY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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NICE selection of Model and Toy Railways, electric, 
£1. clockwork and steam, all gauges, also Meccano and other 
Construction Outfits, stamp with requirements, Will also 
purchase any of the above if in good condition. give full par- 
ticulars and price required, cheque by return.—BOTTERILLS. 
Models Dept., High Street, Canvey Essex. 


NICE selection of Piano Accordions from 12 to 140 
4 bass all in perfect condition, stamp with requirements. 
Will also purchase any of the above if in good condition, 
state make, colour, number of bass, price required, cheque by 


return.—Bortreritts Mus‘c Dept. High Street. Canvey 
=S$SEX 
NIMAL SUFFERING IS RIFE IN TUNISIA. 
Pack horses and mules, the Arab’s only means of 
transp. yrt, live in deplorable conditions, are saddle-sore, 
lame, overloaded, overworked, unshod. THE SOCIETY 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS IN NORTH 


AFRICA must resume its healing work, interrupted by the 
war. Funds are needed—please help by sending a donation 
to WINIFRED DucHess OF PorTLAND, President, S.P.A.N.A. 
(S8), Welbeck Abbey, Notts. 


»ERMALINE BREAD contains much extra nourish 

> ment. It restores energy, is easily digested, and 
makes delicious sandwiches. Change over and watch your 
health improve. Helps save Shipping, too. Ask Baker, or 
write BERMALINE; Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1. 


PRIAR PIPE shortage ASTLEY’S 109 Jermyn 

) Street, London, $.W.1. Briar Pipe Speeaa Thor- 
oughly and Hygienically CLEAN and ENOVATE all 
makes of brar pipes ; 28. each (post 6d.). Foul pipes in- 
ure health. Repairs a speciality 


‘ANCER SUFFERER (117/43).—Poor widow, living 
( with daughter, nett income for two, 14/- p.w. Extra 
nourishment needed; please help. Jewellery aratefully 
received.—NATIONAL SociETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, 2 (S) 
Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 


{RUEL Sports not only make animals suffer horribly, 
( they degrade the men and women who amuse them- 
selves by  hasing and killing. Join the League Against 
Crue! Sports and help to end them. Subscription, 2/6; 
3/6 includes quarterly Bulletin. Booklet: “ This Cruelty 
Called Sport,” free from THe Secretary, L.A.C.S., 239, 
Hurst Road, Sidcup, Kent. 
shirts repaired 
brand collars 
Details from 
London, 


ON’T BUY NEW—have your old 
| without coupons If “ Trubenised ” 
made from tail, one coupon for two collars) 
Resartus, Lrp., Sarda House, 183/9 Queensway, 
W.2 


yi TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
| twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first esson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1. 


NVALID LADY, aged 80, nearly blind. Help urgent! 
l needed to enable her to remain where she is w 
cared for. (Case 229.).—Appeal “ S,’’ Distressep GENTLE- 
FOLK’S AtD ASSOCIATION, 74, Brook Green, W.6. 


| ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 
4d copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miuss N. McFARLANE (C). 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


requires 35mm. camera, 


».A.F. Navigator urgently 
Particulars and price to 


\ any make considered. 
Box No. A895 
) EFRESH YOURSELF im_ English Country. 
] \ Descriptive List (6d. t free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
PeopLe’s REFRESHMENT House AssociaTION, Ltp., 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. 


‘HORT STORY WRITING.—Send 4d. in stamps for 
Ss “Stories that Sell Today” (a special bulletin) and 
rospectus of world-famous postal course.—THE REGENT 
NsTITUTE (Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8. 


os hardly a house in the Country that doesn’t 
old some used X-Ray or Camera films. Thees are 
uired for national purposes and will help GUY’S HOS- 
PIT AL, London Bridge, S.E.r. 


ds yy OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ? 

If so get in touch now with the LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM—the only School under the patronage 
of leading newspaper proprictors. Specialised and con- 
centrated Journalistic course offered at HALF FEES. 
Special courses in Short Story Writing, Poetry and Radio 


Play Writing. PERSONAL COACHING. Write for 
free Book and advice to Prospectus Depr., L.S.J., $7, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


TATCHES WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out of 
\ Order, Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or 
offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood 
Manchester. 4. 


AFTER VICTORY — ? 
Every Citizen must read “* Tory Democracy’s 
Better Britain” by W. S. Shepherd, rising 


politician and business man. Brilliantly inter- 
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CLLERMAN 


AND 


BUCKNALL 


LINE TO 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


CAPETOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON 

DURBAN 





ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 


Fairmile Park Road, Cobham, Surrey. 
Cobbam 2851 


Tudor Court, 


Telepbone : 


1943 : 





PURELY PERSONAL. 





RMCHAIRS are made consider- 
ably more luxurious if the 
occupant is revelling in the rich 
flavour of* a King Six Cigar. 
Smoking perfection at 1s. each. 
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will stop that cold 
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goes a 





BRAIN POWER. 


UPER-PELMANISM ” is the term used in 

a national daily paper when describing the 
new revolutionary method of mind and memory 
training by W Ennever, the founder of 
Pelmanism, Assures full benefits in half the 
time, at a fraction of the former cost. Inclusive 
fee 25/- for pe stal course. Pamphlet free.— 
W.J. Ennever, 57, Gé rdon Square, London, W.C.1. 

















3d. each 


ncluding Purchase Taz 


—tneir efficient service is unbeatable. The clean, 
comfortable shaving of Eclipse Blades (now in 
the popular slotted pattern) amply repays the 
persistence needed to obtain them. while supplies 














EDUCATIONAL 


¥ RESHAM SCHOOL, HOLT, temporarily at Newquay, 

3 Cornwall, are in a position to award THREE 
BURSARIES—one of £80 and two of £60 a year—tfor 
five years. Preference will be given to the sons of officers 
killed or incapacitated in the war.—Particulars from 
HEADMASTER, Pentire Hotel, Newquay. 


| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 

for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees; 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.. 
Dept. B93. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894), 


NDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON eres SCHOOL 
will be held at th 
SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND AF RIC AN ‘eee 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, W.C 

from August 30th to September 3rd, 1943, 4 30 am., 
11.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m., Lectures 5-6.30 p.m.: Films, 
Indian Music and Dancing. Fees: 21/- for the course, 
or §/— per day. 
Programmes are now obtainable from the Secretary of the 
School.—Applications for admission to the course should be 
made by August 17th, 1943. 


™ A. CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. 
4 For particulars apply Box No. A.893. 


OrrictaL Year Books. 
yYUBLIC and PREPARATORY sc HOOLS Year Book 
(Boys). By post rrs. rd. 
GIRLS’ (PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By pos 
$s. Id 
Schovis and Careers tor Bovs and Girls, 
Deane & Sons, Ltp., 31 Museum Street, London. W.C.1 


YESEARCH FELLOWSHIP. 


The Selly Oak Colleges offers a Fellowship of £500 a 
year for one or two years for research into the purpose 
and methods of Adult Education —Applications must be 
submitted by 23rd August, 1943, to the ReGrstrar, Selly 
Oak Colleges, Birmingham, 29, from whom an application 
form and further particulars can be obtained 
Ts DILYS AJAX SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 29 

Devonshire Street, W.1. (WELbeck 2548), gives 
thorough and practical training. Individual tuition. In- 
tensive or part-time courses if desired. 


Sh HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
A Principal: Mrs. BE. E TuorP, M.A. (Cantab.). 
First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting —_ war careers. Lovely 
country house in very. safe area. Prospectus from :—Sscrs- 
TARY, Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 





APPOINTMENT 


We in September for one term only, master 

or mistress to teach Latin to School Certificate, 
and, if possible, to Higher School Certificate standard. 
General forms subjects a recommendation.—Apply tc 
AcTING HEADMASTER, Bootham School, York. 





EXHIBITIONS 


RTISTS OF FAME AND OF PROMISE. Exhibi- 
l tion of Pictures and Sculpture, Leicester GALLERIES, 
Leicester Square, 10-5.30, Sat. 10-1. 
\ ORE PAINTINGS BY NOTABLE BRITISH 
} ARTISTS and RECENT WORKS BY RODERICK 
FLOYD.—Atex. Rew & Lerevre, Lrp., 1a, King Street, 
S.W.1. Daily 10-5.30. Saturdays 10-1. 





CONCERTS 


T9 CONCERTS in the MAYFLOWER BARN, 
JORDANS, Saturday, July 31, at 3 p.m.—Sopuis 
Wyss, NORMAN FRANKLIN. Saturday, August 14, at 
é p.m.—CLIFFORD CuRZON. Tickets 4/— each, from 
state Office, Jordans Village, near Beaconsfield. Station, 
Seer Green Halt, from Marylebone. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 
Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 





LONDON, E.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 


Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4, $00,000 








weaves sweeping progress and tradition. A are limited [he Bank, which has numerous Branches through- 
practical, arresting contribution to future Obtarnable only trom Retatlers = —_ and a a issues shag oe 
, ‘ransfers, letters of Credit and Drafts, a'so Circular 
government. Bosksellers 1/., of pest Sree CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. Credits and Travellers’ Che issued. Depos 
L Ss a ques :ssued. eposits 
PATRIA PRESS Ltd., 168, Regent Street, W.1. = NEILL & i ) w] for fixed periods teceived. 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York. N.Y. Post Office, D. 396. Printed in Great Britaiw by St. Crements Press, Ltp., 


Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C. 


2, and published by Tue 


Serecraror, Lrp., 


at their ofh-es, No. 99 Gower St., 


London, W.C.1.—Friday, July 23, 1943. 
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